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QUARTERLY INDEX 


The Peace Offensive 


yee of peace proposals from the murderers 
of Poland are growing louder. The whole world 
now expects an offer to be made to Britain and France to 
end the war in the short-lived hour of Germany’s victory 
in the East, and it is widely said that it is from one or both 
of the neutral dictatorships that the offer will be made. 
No one doubts the Nazis’ desperate desire to escape from 
paying the penalty for the course of unforgivable treachery 
and aggression which reached its peak in the destruction 
of Warsaw. Nor can anyone question that the humane and 
civilised wish to put an end to the waste and bloodshed 
of warfare is at least as strong in London and Paris as in 
Berlin. But as we wait for Hitler’s terms to come, there 
18 Only one question which we can sanely ask: is it possible 
for the conditions of a real and lasting peace to be laid 
down by the German Fuehrer? 
ss We have the answer in the words of the Prime Minister. 
This country entered the war to put an end to the suc- 
cessive acts of aggression which menaced the freedom and 
security of all the nations of Europe.” It was before his 
armies swooped upon Poland that Hitler should have sued 


Pact to ribbons. Poland was admittedly the occasion of 
this war, but it was only the occasion and not the cause. 
It was the Nazi saga of ill-faith and brutality which 
about this conflict; and it is because “no mere 
could be accepted from the present German 
” that we and France are not likely to hold 
hands now. 
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The choice is not between war and peace. It is between 
war now and war later on, just as it has been ever since 
the Nazi Fuehrer began to write his pages in the world’s 
rogues calendar. It may be that we shall shortly see 
specious proposals from beyond the threatened Siegfried 
Line, promising independence of a kind for part of Poland, 
disarmament and the best of peaceful behaviour for the 
future. But what will be the upshot if we take these pro- 
posals at their face value? We shall forbear to strike now. 
An interval will follow during which Britain and France 
will suffer further losses in prestige and in friends, while 
the Nazis, refreshed perhaps by colonial and economic con- 
cessions, have a breathing space—and the cynical aid of 
the Soviets—to build up in Eastern Europe defences which 
they palpably lack now against our decisive weapon of 
blockade. That done, Hitler will return to the charge. 
Whenever it suited him to break them in the past his 
undertakings have proved worthless. Why should we 
suppose that our hard-won and unhappy experience of 
Nazi faithlessness in the past should be belied in the 
future ? 

Only the direst military extremity could justify us now 
in clutching at such a straw as a Nazi promise. And we 
are not in dire military extremity. We are not in any 
extremity at all. Compared with 1917—the truer basis of 
comparison than 1914, when the war was not yet totali- 
tarian—our position is in nearly every respect more favour- 
able. Then Germany had Russia at her feet; she had the 
whole resources of the Danube basin and Balkan peninsula 
at her disposal; she had a greater advantage in trained 



























































































































































































































































2 THE ECONOMIST 


man-power than now; her armies sprawled all across 
Northern France; her U-boats were winning the war at 
sea; and the Near East was in flames. Where can Hitler 
point to comparable advantages to-day? ; 

There is no reason of honour or of expediency that 
would counsel a compromise with aggression now. It is 
very essential that, to convince the doubters and hearten 
the courageous, the “ No” should be emphatic and un- 
ambiguous. That is why such grave exception was taken, 
in all quarters of the House of Commons, to Mr Lloyd 
George’s speech on Tuesday. It was not that any objection 
is, or could be, raised to his plea that reasonable proposals 
should be carefully considered. Of course they should. 
Of course they would be if they came, as Mr Chamberlain 
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and Lord Halifax have both made very plain. But there 
is not the slightest reason to believe that any even 
halfway reasonable proposals are coming from Berlin. It 
is far more important at this stage to emphasise that the 
door is slammed, locked and bolted in the face of any 
specious plan for the condonation of aggression, such as 
is alone to be expected, than to say that it is open for 
reasonable proposals such as everything warns us could 
never germinate in the power-crazed minds of Berlin. 

It is not we who began this struggle. It is not we who 
need to be afraid of its outcome. It is not we who should 
now bargain our aims and principles for a few more months 
of uneasy and disadvantageous armistice before the 
onslaught is resumed in far more terrible form. 


Wanted — An Economic Policy 


HERE is some danger of a mood of frustration creep- 

ing over the British people—not because they are 
appalled at the weight of the war’s burden, but for the pre- 
cisely opposite reason. War has meant a cessation of 
normal activities without any abnormal activity to put 
in its place. They are ready to make sacrifices, and the 
only sacrifices they are asked to make are those for which 
they can see little reason. It has been abundantly demon- 
strated in the last few weeks that nothing will rouse anger 
or disturb morale so quickly as the suspicion of flounder- 
ing in the Higher Command. It is against this background 
that the plea is made for a consistent and thorough econo- 
mic policy. We must not flounder where the sources of 
our wealth and strength are concerned. But floundering is 
apparently what we are doing. 

The first days of the war were filled with a most im- 
pressive succession of orders and instructions. The legal 
framework of a war economy had clearly been thought out. 
The prohibitions, the controls, the licensing arrangements 
were set up. Even those members of the public who thought 
they were roughly acquainted with the state of our war 
preparations were impressed. There then followed a period 
of adjustment to the new order. This, too, was to be ex- 
pected. It is impossible to move over from a largely free 
to an almost wholly controlled economy without some 
inevitable confusion. The public was patient, and even 
those who lost their livelihood waited in silence. 

_ The suspicion, however, is slowly dawning that the 
direction of our new planned economy is almost wholly 
negative. Nearly every Government Department is en- 
gaged on stopping some form of activity. But very few of 
them are putting even a fraction of the energy into the 
job of creating new wealth to replace what they strangle at 
hirth. It is possible to quote a very long list of examples 
of this negativism of Government policy. The Ministry of 
Supply is apparently taking very little Positive initiative 


‘ to reshape industry. Its declared policy is to let industries 


run themselves and to stand by until the difficulties occur. 
The foreign assets of British subjects have been impounded 
eae But very _ — to be done to assist 

Tung new supplies of foreign currencies. It is 
true that both the Chancellor of the Sechapee and the 
President of the Board of Trade have spoken of the neces- 
sity of encouraging foreign trade, and promised the ex- 
porter a prior claim on raw materials if he will take 
the initiative and the risk of continuing his business. But 
in fact, Government action is killing the export trades. 
Traders are not allowed to export without permits and 
they cannot get permits. Again, we impose a blockade on 
Germany’s imports. But we assist her trade with the Scan- 
dinavian neutrals by allowing the price of our coal to 
rise. Necessary measures of home security bring about an 
almost total cessation of many forms of private enter- 
prise, and no apparent effort is made to put anything in 
their place. Unemployment is created on every hand— 
and the fighting Services refuse to accept volunteers. 

No criticism lies against the authorities for the actions 
they have taken. All these thi ity controls. 
food control, exchange control, fuel control, export regu- 
lation, black-out rules and the rest—are necessary and 


proper. The point to which criticism is rightly being 
directed is that so little attempt appears to have been made 
to foresee and forestall the inevitable consequences. Nega- 
tive action should have a positive counterpart. Even within 
the special sphere of financial policy, where the practice of 
having an annual Budget imposes a certain measure of 
deliberate planning, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
entirely failed, both in his ordinary Budget speech last 
April and in his War Budget speech last week, to see the 
problem of economic policy in the round. He too has been 
content with his own departmental corner of a problem 
to whose global dimensions he will not lift his eyes. 

Within a very few months the Government will be 
directly responsible for at least half, and possibly two- 
thirds, of the entire economic activity of the country. But 
it appears to be willing to meet its responsibility without 
any prior plan. A ship so large cannot be steered without 
chart or compass, or without even a captain on the bridge. 
Even when the free sector of the economic system greatly 
outweighs the controlled, the Government has a respon- 
sibility for the economic welfare of the whole. In war this 
is magnified manifold. 

The conclusions that are to be drawn are not new ones; 
they are old ones reinforced. One of them is the need for 
economic planning in advance, on a more-than-depart- 
mental scale. This need has been demonstrated in recent 
weeks in the clearest way. Where advance planning has 
been done (because it has fallen within the ambit of one 
department) the arrangements have worked smoothly. 
Where no single department could make complete plans, 
the preparations have been inadequate. The Ministry of 
Supply is the supreme example. It is now abundantly clear 
that those who advocated a Ministry of Supply two or 
three years ago were completely right, and those who 
argued that existing arrangements were adequate were 
completely wrong. We are now in the humiliating and 
dangerous position of being unable to equip all our sol- 
diers—all because a necessary piece of reform in adminis- 
trative machinery was obstinately opposed. 

A second lesson that needs to be learnt immediately is 
the need for co-ordination. Sir William Beveridge has 
devoted to this need a brilliant article in The Times during 
the present week which must carry conviction to all who 
can read. His examples were largely drawn from his own 
experience, during the last war, at the Ministry of Food. 
But it is very a = oe a wastes and ineffi- 
ciencies arising throu conflicting claims of separate 
Ministries. Who is to decide ho comenddee clas on 
man-power put forward by the three defence forces and the 
Ministry of Supply? Who is to decide questions of imports, 
when the Ministry of Supply wants to buy finished goods 
from industrial countries, when the Treasury will find 
exchange only for cheap raw materials from sterling bloc 
countries and the Ministry of Shipping will carry only the 
least bulky goods from the nearest source? Every depart- 
ment is busy and wrapped up in its own concerns. Who 
can give the Cabinet guidance in these technical matters? 

"These requirements for a planned economy can be met 
without great difficulty within the existing of 
government. A mere Economic General Staff will be of 
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necessary status and authority to ensure that it is listened 
to. The most urgent need of the moment is for a Minister, 
a member of the War Cabinet, to be put in charge of 
economic policy as a whole. The organisation of the British 
Government being what it is, such a Minister must inevit- 
ably be in the Treasury, which already stands at the centre 
of our system of administration. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is hardly the man for the job. He is too busy 
with departmental matters; he is an interested party in 
many of the matters that would have to be decided (e.g. 
the proper level of interest rates); and his traditional réle 
of watchdog of expenditure gives him a rather too narrow 
viewpoint. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not the 
first of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. Nor, is 
it necessary in these days, when the office of Prime Minister 


Russia’s 


HIS week has been one of flux. Germany and Russia, 
having carved up Poland to their satisfaction, are 
still in the process of digesting their kill and deciding what 
shall be done to appease or appal the deceased’s allies. 
As we have foreseen would be the case if Poland fell, 
the Nazis are now anxious to make peace as quickly as 
would be consistent with the retention of a strong position 
for their next aggressive move. To do this they have called 
in Miussolini’s help—apparently without very warm 
response, for Count Ciano returned from Germany without 
any sign of having given the Duce’s consent to act as post- 
man of Hitler’s peace proposals—and upon the legions of 
their propagandists they have placed the task of sowing 
discord between Britain and France, again without success. 
But their strongest card in this game of mock peace- 
making, still employed even after its face was shown by 
Herr von Ribbentrop last week, is the collusion of the 
Soviet Union. The extent of that collusion is the measure 
of Germany’s , and, very largely, will determine 
the length of the war. The Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement 
completed on Friday of last week promised that, if the war 
continued, the two Powers would “ consult together on the 
necessary measures,” and it promised no more than that. 
In the Russian text, even that promise was omitted, leav- 
ing the Germans with the substance of a settlement in 
Eastern Europe, which puts a stop to their ambitions, and 
with the shadow of economic help as a consolation prize. 
The excellent terms they obtained in their agreement 
with Germany go far to explain why the Russians have not 
yet made clear precisely what brand of neutrality they 
intend to adopt towards the European war, or, indeed, 
whether they intend to adopt neutrality at all. They have 
been too busy elsewhere. Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, in 
rapid succession, have been invited to send representatives 
to Moscow in order to receive the Soviet’s demands on 
their sovereignty and national rights. Certain trade facili- 
ties will presumably be asked of Latvia and Lithuania; 
and Finland’s turn, though still to come, is evidently not 
forgotten. 

: short, the U.S.S.R. is now in a position to challenge 
Nazi Germany’s dominance in the Baltic. Part of the price 
paid for that substantial gain, which was unthinkable until 
a few months ago, will be in Soviet support for Hitler’s 
peace offer: The terms of the Ribbentrop-Molotov agree- 
ment were sufficiently indicative of a Soviet sense of obli- 
gation towards Hitler for bickering so briefly over the 
plunder: we should be foolish not to expect Russian spokes- 
men to continue echoing that gratitude without which the 
favours they have received might not be fully enjoyed. 

That does not mean that they are ready for a full- 
blooded alliance with the Germans. The agreement com- 
pleted last Friday, as Mr Chamberlain pointed out in his 
statement on the course of the war this week, has made no 
real change in the situation created by the German-Soviet 
non-aggression pact and the invasion of Poland. Apart from 
Its attempt to shift the blame for the continuance of the 
war on to Anglo-French shoulders, and the vague promise 
to consult if that horse will not run, the agreement’s only 
concrete aspect is the provision for the exchange of Russian 
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; little value unless it is attached to a Minister with the 


is formally recognised, for the head of the Government 
always to hold the additional office of First Lord of the 
Treasury. There is a task to be done to-day by a First 
Lord of the Treasury that could only be done by a man 
clothed with the established authority that such a rank 
would give him and endowed with the knowledge and 
energy and the personal prestige of, say, Lord Stamp. He 
could take his place in the War Cabinet with such acknow- 
ledged non-political experts as Lord Chatfield and Lord 
Hankey. Such an appointment would break with precedent 
only in a purely conventional way, and it would give an 
assurance that the wealth-producing capacity of the 
country, on which our hopes of victory rest, would not be 
left to be the corpus vile for an unco-ordinated series of 
arbitrary incursions, but would be carefully nursed and 
consistently exploited. 


Choice 


raw materials for German machinery and capital goods. 
But an article in The Economist of September 2nd showed 
how limited is the scope for German-Soviet trade—at least 
without long years of development and reorganisation—and 
even if Germany were not actually at war but only, as in 
the last two years, contemplating war, she would be hard 
put to it to supply the replacements of capital equipment 
Russia so urgently needs. It was no mere gesture of good- 
will, thrown off at second thought, that prompted M. 
Maisky to bring to the attention of Lord Halifax, in their 
conversations of some days ago, the fact that trade nego- 
tiations were still possible, or that prompted the resumption 
of Russian shipments of timber to England in the teeth of 
the German blockade. Whatever shade of neutrality the 
Soviet Government decides to adopt, it will remain anxious 
to develop its trade with those countries, Britain among 
them, which can offer some hope of being able to supply 
capital goods. That, at least, is one guarantee of Soviet 
non-intervention. 

The truth is rather that the Ribbentrop-Molotov agree- 
ment brings us no nearer to a proper appreciation of Soviet 
intentions. To obtain that we must look beneath the surface 
of a temporary accommodation with a conquering Ger- 
many, observing that Soviet foreign policy has gone through 
a number of phases. So swift have been the changes, 
indeed, that the foreign policy of the Soviet Union may be 
said to have grown old without ever maturing, a fact which 
explains why the Comintern and its offshoots have been 
so frequently and abruptly embarrassed. In the earliest 
days of the Revolution the men in the Kremlin lived, like 
the Christians of the first century, in the sure hope of the 
heavens opening to reveal the spirit of Marx made manifest 
in all nations. Like most exalted emotional states, this 
one was as naive as it was brief. There followed a phase of 
severe modification. In the course of time, with the men in 
control seeing more clearly the immensity of the tasks 
which lay before them, modification warmed into accom- 
modation, losing on the way the last resemblance to the 
exalted years. Under the guidance of Chicherin, non- 
aggression pacts were concluded with most of the States 
bordering the U.S.S.R., and relations which had been acid 
became distantly polite, or at least not deliberately im- 
polite. To this period belong the pacts with Turkey and 
the Middle Eastern States, with the Baltic republics, and 
later with Poland. Thus was the U.S.S.R. on the way to 
respectability, and at peace with her états limitrophes. 

Gradually the emphasis began to change once more and 
to continue along the line of logical development. With 
Trotsky discredited and Stalin on the way to supreme 
power, the Soviet Government paved the way for its final 
acceptance by the Great Powers and its recognition by the 
United States, by making non-aggression agreements with 
those who would accept them, in 1932 with France, a year 
later with Italy (meanwhile offering one to Japan and 
having it rejected), completing this movement in Sep- 
tember, 1934, by adherence to the League of Nations. With 
the Franco-Soviet mutual assistance pact of 1935 the phase 
of co-operation was in full swing. The prodigal had come 
home, and by way of a fatted calf credits became available. 
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The climax of the co-operative phase, or what appeared 
to be the climax, came in September, 1938, with the 
Czechoslovak crisis. There followed swiftly the fifth 
phase, that of isolation; but that, too, could not last, for 
Germany was very strong by now and obviously on the 
point of another adventure; also, as it happened, the Soviets 
badly needed capital equipment. Negotiations were opened 
with both sides of the crystallising struggle in Europe. The 
British and French were rejected; and the non-aggression 
pact with Germany, announced on the brink of a European 
war, showed that the policy of isolation was abandoned 
almost at once, to be replaced by “enlightened self- 
interest,” or, more simply, improved calculation. _ 

This latest policy is working miracles. It is so 
successful that it is likely to last, anyway until the calculus 
becomes so subtle as to defeat its own ends, We may 
expect to see the Soviet Government continuing to act, 
in Mr Churchill’s words, “ in a spirit of cold self-interest,” 
without more than lip-service to its documentary obliga- 
tions. Any support for the Western Powers will come not 
from sympathy but from fear that, in the one case, a 
victorious Germany would be too dangerous to contem- 
plate, or, in the other, that a victorious Entente would 
require a price for its goodwill. The probability is that 
Russia will not for long be on one side or the other. The 
Bolsheviks will shift from one side to the other, without 
regard to moral principle, as the circumstances of the war 
dictate. The struggle among the Great Powers of Europe is 
not bilateral but triangular, and each of the three angles, 
London-Paris, Berlin and Moscow, is playing its own hand 
of cut-throat bridge. 

For the moment, it is impossible to do more than present 
the alternatives. The Soviet dictator has a choice of 
conduct. Either he can use his neutrality for the benefit of 
the Allies, realising the potential danger of Nazi ambitions; 
or he can use it on the other side from fear that in any 
case Germany will win. At least, the signs point to his 
withholding from a military alliance with Germany. 

The acid test of Stalin’s immediate intentions will be 
his treatment of Turkey—and the test of his new power 
will be the extent to which Turkish policy is modified in 


The Ministry 


LMOST from the first hours of the war the Ministry 

of Information has come under an intensive fire of 
criticism. In two of its key posts, those of Director-General 
and of Director of the News Department, new blood was 
imported before the Ministry was three weeks old. And 
this week, two of the largest and most important divisions 
of the Ministry have been transferred elsewhere. Each of 
the separate Government Departments is henceforth, by a 
reversion to the pre-war system, to be responsible for the 
issue of its own news and announcements and for its own 
relations with the Press. For mechanical convenience some 
of these contacts between the Government and the public 
are to continue to be made in the Ministry of Information’s 
building, but they will not be under its control. Similarly, 
the censorship is now to become in form, what it has 
always been in fact, responsible direct to the Service 
Departments and not to the Ministry by which it is housed. 
To symbolise the change, Sir Walter Monckton has been 
nominated to take over from Lord Macmillan the over- 
sight of these two functions. 

The new Ministry has thus undergone the eon’s 
knife carly in its career. There is little doubt that scenes 
will be the healthier for the operation. It was an ill-con- 
ceived idea to combine in one Ministry functions as dis- 
similar as the provision of news, the censorship and the 
other activities that come under the head of information. 
The collection and handling of news is an operation that 
requires an entirely different approach and technique from 
oe _ of elucidation and propaganda. The man in 
charg: of news needs to be a hustling executi 
instant decision. The controller < ae 


should be 
an adept in the lawyer’s art of reaching wise decisions in 
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accordance with his wishes. It is variously reported that 
the Turkish Foreign Minister has been asked for the 
closing of the Dardanelles to foreign warships, a mutual- 
assistance pact, the abandonment of all or part of Turkey’s 
obligations to Britain and France, and adhesion to a pact 
comprehending the Black Sea region. Some of these are 
really Germany’s demands, for though Russia wants to 
close the straits to hostile ships she has no interest of her 
own to serve in making Turkey desert Britain and France 
in the Mediterranean. The form in which Molotov’s pro- 
posals to M. Sarajoglu finally crystallise will reveal much 
of the true state of relations not only between Moscow 
and Ankara, but also between Moscow and Berlin. 
Turkey’s own policy has been clear for years past— 
to keep the Balkans for the Balkan peoples (which 
would be as distasteful to an aggressive Russia as to an 
aggressive Germany), to join with Britain and France in 
defending the status quo in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and, in the Black Sea, to observe her non-aggression pact 
with Russia. Moreover, Turkey is not an Estonia, or even 
a Poland. Her strategic position is strong. The indications 
are that she will insist on her right to regulate her policy 
by her own interests and, without breaking with Russia, 
to keep the obligations she has assumed to others. 

The one certainty in this flux of uncertainties is that 
the factor determining the precise extent of Russia’s diplo- 
matic and military support of Germany will be the Anglo- 
French stand in face of “ peace” proposals put up by 
Hitler and backed by the Soviet Government. Peace con- 
cluded now on Hitler’s terms would make him the master 
of Europe and bind the Soviets to him. But Stalin cannot 
be certain that an early peace is possible; he can be still 
less certain that his new friends, or any rulers of Germany, 
would have much say in the Europe that emerged from a 
long war. For that reason he must hedge his German bet, 
and in that is to be read the great value to us of Turkey’s 
friendship. If we continue to stand firm, and Turkey with 
us, the evidence is that Italy will hold aloof. There will 
then be less reason than ever for Stalin to give Germany 
the only chance of escaping defeat—and that a doubtful 
one—the final gesture of a military alliance. 


of Information 


the cool calmness of due procedure. How can one Minister, 
or one Ministry, combine both qualities? And how can 
either be combined with the function of censorship, which 
is, by its nature, antipathetic to all forms of purveying 
information? 

The divorce is thus a wise one. But though it leaves the 
Ministry with a much more manageable task, it also leaves 
it with a formidable accumulation of odium which it will 
take months of patient endeavour to dispel. The Ministry 
has not deserved one-tenth of the abuse for which it has 
been the target. The absence of news, which has been the 
chief and most justified complaint of the public, is the 
direct responsibility of the active departments of the 
Government who alone can create news. The Ministry of 


Information has exerted on the panes Senne all 
the pressure that a young and incompletely established 
me reprwnibaey bere. Partaeay dan airs gg yl: Bayt 
suade them to do their duty by the public. If in this effort 
it has fired all its guns and still failed, it can hardly be 
saddled with the blame. The stupidities of the censorship 
are still less the Ministry’s fault—and only one degree 
more the fault of the individual censors, doing their un- 
rehearsed best to follow arbitrary instructions. The 
manifest failure of British propaganda in neutral countries 
to compete in effectiveness with Goebbels’ outpourings is 
partly to be blamed on the delay in getti 
largely new machine. But it, too, can also 
se aes ne eee 
not responsi or act that Admiralty, the Air 
Ministry and the Post Office interrupted communications 
between London and Scandinavia; it has been responsible 
for their resumption. 

The criticisms that have been so loudly voiced in Parlia- 
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ment and the Press are, therefore, largely misplaced. 
Even the accusation of extravagance, founded on the 
Ministry’s pay-roll of 999 persons, can hardly be main- 
tained. It is quite certain that Goebbels’s Ministry has 
many more than a thousand employees, and even on an 
absolute standard the number is not excessive for an organ- 
isation which, in many of its sections, has to maintain a 
24-hour service. The plain truth is that the Ministry has 
been forced into the uncomfortable réle of a whipping-boy. 
Since September 3rd the country has been under the 
domination of the Brass Hat mind. The public, eager to 
fight for democracy, has been driven to exasperation by 
the manifestations of Bumbledom at home, and its wrath 
has, understandably but unjustly, been vented on the 
Ministry which, acting only as a mouthpiece, could utter 
only the arbitrary prohibitions of the drill-sergeant or 


| the incomprehensible and illiterate ukases of the bureau- 


cracy. Its misfortunes were increased by the fact that, in 
these matters, the public is represented by the newspaper 
Press which, when its interests are affected, can attack 
with a savage prejudice that cannot be answered. 

That the Ministry has been unfairly criticised for what 
is not its fault does not mean that it is faultless. Far from 
it; but there is little profit in listing faults save in so far 
as they impair the Ministry’s effectiveness for the tasks 
left to it after this week’s reforms. These tasks are the 
connected but quite distinct ones of information at home 
and propaganda abroad. Foreign propaganda is now gener- 
ally accepted as a necessary part of the activities of a 
belligerent nation. Granted that it is conducted on the 
principles of decency and truth, it is a job that manifestly 
needs doing. It becomes the central objective of the re- 
formed Ministry. The need for a special department 
charged with providing information at home is less obvious. 
When the Government controls half or more of the total 
activity of the nation, there is need for some special 
machinery by which it can explain what it is doing and 
instruct the citizen in the details of the arrangements made 
in his behalf. But that special machinery could be created 
within each Government department and such a system, 
with its advantages of closer touch with the problems, 


could be made to work with no more than a central co- . 


ordinating bureau. A central Ministry of Elucidation, how- 
ever, could be expected to compensate for its more dis- 
tant touch by a greater expertise in the delicate art of public 
relations. There are obvious technical advantages in cen- 
tralisation. But there are also obvious dangers in a body 
which might easily use its dominance over the channels 
of publicity for the less worthy forms of propaganda. The 
conclusion of the matter may very well be that a central 
Ministry for expounding the actions of the Government 
would be the best way of handling a necessary job if it 
were staffed with the right people and went about its task 
in the right way. 

This consideration brings us back to the existing Minis- 
try of Information. Is it staffed with the right people and 
does it go about its task in the right way? As for the 
personnel, its quality cannot be said to inspire very great 


Defence 


TT? new laws, orders and instructions made immedi- 
ately after the war began had certain specific objects. 
These included defence against air attack, the provision 
of men for the armed forces, modification of the normal 
procedure of the police and the courts to permit of quicker 
action, control of certain essential points in the national 
economy, price regulation, rationing, evacuation and com- 
pensation to persons injured, whether physically or econo- 
mically, as a result of the war. The new system has been 
placed on its first footing and is now being modified to 
meet day-to-day requirements. The majority of the 
measures recorded below are amendments or additions to 
previous regulations. They are fewer than in any previous 


week me 4 os of the fact that rationing 
except case of petrol is still in a preparatory stage, 
have not yet produced 


undue friction or called for new ial action to meet them 


that service demands upon 
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confidence. Some of the choices that have been made have 
already been very successful. But in general, the organisers 
of the Ministry have been up against very serious difficul- 
ties. For one thing, the salaries that can be offered by a 
Government department are considerably below those pre- 
vailing in the professions from which they have been 
recruiting. For example, it has been stated in the House 
of Commons that the salary scale of the “ specialists ” 
who have hitherto formed the vital links between the news 
division—that is, the Press and the public—and the news- 
creating Ministries, is £650 per annum, which is not very 
much more than the minimum salary of a Fleet Street 
junior reporter. Naturally, it has not been possible to 
recruit many competent journalists for the Ministry. 
Secondly, the wholly justifiable desire to prevent the Min- 
istry from becoming a whetstone on which private axes 
could be ground has led to the development of what might 
almost be the deliberate principle of not allowing any 
recruit to the Ministry to do the job for which he is best 
fitted. The net result of both tendencies has been to subject 
the Ministry to the onslaught of misfits, pensioners and 
wire-pullers from the whole range of the literary and 
artistic professions. If the Ministry is to be properly staffed 
it must seek the most competent experts, it must put them 
where they can use their expert knowledge, and—until all 
incomes are controlled—it must pay them what they could 
earn outside. 

It is not only in the methods of recruitment that a Min- 
istry of Information, if it is to be effective, must be emanci- 
pated from Civil Service precept and example. The whole 
conditions of its work are entirely different from anything 
with which the Civil Servant is familiar. An effective piece 
of propaganda is necessarily charged with a personality. 
But the Civil Servant, in his normal haunts, is rightly 
taught to forget his personality. The Civil Servant’s main 
pre-occupation, rightly, is to subject every proposed action 
to a sufficient body of consideration to prevent any mis- 
take from being made. But where there is room, as there 
almost always is in matters of publicity, for infinite minor 
differences of opinion, multiplicity of counsel prevents any- 
thing from being done at all. This has been the fate of 
the Ministry of Information. In its publicity work (as 
distinct from news) it has hitherto proved itself to be 
completely muscle-bound. Nothing has yet been produced 
because nothing has yet been adjudged perfect by unani- 
mous consent. This obstruction must be removed if results 
of value are to be achieved. 

It would be a very great pity if the Ministry were to be 
overwhelmed by its unfortunate beginning. Information has 
been called the root problem of democracy and there is the 
possibility of work of great value to be done, both in help- 
ing to win the war and in advancing the technique of demo- 
cratic government. There are men at the centre of the 
existing Ministry who see this vision clearly. Their task 
now is to recapture control of the machine they have 
created and to see that it has the personnel and 
evolves the technique by which its purpose can be 
achieved. 





Measures 


and that air bombing has not yet begun. These things, 
when they come, will swell the stream of official regula- 
tions, but in the meantime there is relative quiet on the 
home front. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


By an Order of Thursday, September 28th, aliens were 
permitted to join the British Forces and to hold commis- 
sions. The restrictions under the Defence (Finance) Regu- 
lations on the sending of cheques abroad were raised in the 
cases of Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Iraq by a 
Treasury Order of the same day. 

The maximum prices to be charged to farmers for animal 
feeding-stuffs were fixed in a Ministry of Food Order of 
Friday, September 29th. The same Ministry requisitioned all 
imports of refined lard (other than lard from Eire) arriving 
"On Saturday, September 30th, an Order was announced 
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‘ f . . bed inen 
making it necessary for purchasers of timber to have a licence was the issue of a Royal Proclamation making between 
d adios to ee ee duly hold this licence. the ages of 20 and 22 liable for service with the armed 
At Order previously made by the Minister of Food requisi- forces. It was also announced in the course of the week-end 
alae imports of iene and ham was extended to cover that a reorganisation of the Ministry of Information would 
i relan i be undertaken. : 53 
“ar ee cane ie “t foodies to'be licensed The movement towards economy in the civil defence ser- 
i i hich their vices was reflect in a Home memorandum 
ee See oe on T ada oe October announced on Monday which indicated to local authorities 
3rd. and will come into operation on October 9th. Tuesday methods of carrying on the necessary work by making full 
al; y saw the lifting by order of the Minister of Transport use of the services of volunteers while at the same time main- 
of the ban on horse-drawn vehicles in certain main thorough- taining an adequate permanent force. The Ministry of Food 
f in Central London—a measure whose justification had announced that in view of the increase in the sugar duty the 
comes apparent in the thinning of traffic in those streets fixed maximum wholesale prices for glucose would be raised 


a proportionately. ; lee cp 

= mt angie iene an Order, which was Two important developments affecting the building in- 
unced on Wednesday, requiring farmers to supply esti- dustry were the announcement on Monday that the Build- 

aie codes ta oe relating to their agricul- ing Industries National Council had appointed a war-time 


: : sa maxi- committee and on Tuesday that the Prime Minister had 
ae pcan ogee wae —* ae given _ invited Sir Connop Guthrie to undertake a continuous review 
official ian in an Order by the Ministry of Food, of the whole position in the industry with reference to the 
also issued on Wednesday, which brought under complete demands made by Government contracts. On Tuesday it was 
control the industries extracting oil from oilseeds, nuts and _— also made known that the Ministry of Health had completed 
kernels, and refining vegetable and marine oils. the necessary arrangements for the evacuation of a further 
A Board of Trade Order, amending the Trading with the 35,000 school children. hf 
Enemy (Specified Persons) Order and altering the list of A modification of the Fuel and Lighting Order to enable 
persons carrying on business in foreign countries and deemed _large institutional users of coal to register with more than 
to be enemies, came into force on Thursday. one merchant was announced on Wednesday. On the same 
. day the Minister of Health issued a foie local 
authorities emphasising the importance of extending public 
DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS health facilities in receiving areas to cover the needs of 
Friday, September 29th, was the day of National Registra- evacuees, and advising the transfer of staff from evacuation 
tion. On the same day modifications in the petrol rationing areas where this is necessary. In addition, he announced in 
scheme were announced providing for the additional needs the House of Commons that a scheme for the payment by 
of doctors and of taxis in the provinces. Two other parents of the whole or part of the cost of billeting children 
announcements concerning motoring were to the effect that would come into force on October 28th. The Metropolitan 
the use of a new type of headlamp mask would be compul- Electricity Supply Company introduced one of the less agree- 
sory and that the local authorities of the London Civil able of war-time regulations by notifying the suspension of 
Defence Region had issued instructions for the limitation of all-in tariff agreements from the end of the year. The railway 
the use of special priority labels on the windscreens of cars companies, on the other hand, issued a welcome announce- 
—a measure whose necessity had been becoming increasingly ment that the issue of cheap day tickets would be resumed 
apparent. The issue of a circular by the Minister of Health on Monday, October 9th. 
to local authorities postponing the date of operation of There have been no alterations or additions to the list of 
valuation lists prepared in accordance with the Rating and controlled retail prices in the course of the week. The effec- 
Valuation Act was also announced on this day. 


tive prices are given in a table on page 596 of The Economist 
A major defence measure taken on Sunday, October Ist, of September 30th. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Naked and Unashamed.—The Economist appears 200,000 men in the 20-21 age group already registered in 
this week without the grey cover and red title which, though _the Militia) 50,000 or so may be exempted from military 
less than three years old, have become its familiar dress. service because they are working in reserved occupations, 
This is, of course, a measure of war-time economy, dic- or because they are unfit or conscientious objectors; and 
tated by the need to economise paper. If readers regret the none will be actually called up for training until the 
disappearance of the cover they can feel assured that their 140,000 men still liable for Militia service—or Army class 
regrets are doubly felt by The Economist itself, which service, to use the new war term—have been absorbed. At 
looked upon its dress as both practical and distinctive. We the outbreak of war the total number of Regulars, Reserves 
earnestly hope that it will not be long before The and Auxiliaries and Militiamen was just short of a million. 
Economist can resume its familiar livery. This opportunity The new class will bring the number within sight of a 
can be taken to express to overseas readers sincere regret million and a quarter (350,000 of whom will not have 
at the long delays with which their copies of the paper are completed their training for some months), and it is not the 
reaching them and to ask them to exercise patience. There _ present intention of the authorities to call upon any further 
has been no delay or interruption in the publishing or conscripts to register before the New Year. It is unpre- 
posting of The Economist, and nothing that is within the _cedented for insular and maritime Britain to engage in the 
paper's power has been, or will be, left undone to get it _early stages of a war with a land force of this size, but the 
into its ea at ae earliest — moment. oo of men enrolled in Britain should not be allowed 
Readers Overseas Can assist us themselves _ to hi i 
by p yn for the delay . 0 hide the need for an equipped Army on the Continent 


the inexplicable instructions of the British censorshi ge ae at least twice this size as soon as possible. 


* * * 
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of two 
clamation, the first under the Nati Service (Armed _ million 
Forces) Act, is fresh evidence that it is the Government’ in war 
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e home front. In Britain, five or even six million (an 


‘outside and unlikely figure) men could be drawn off by the 


Army, Navy and Air Force without fatally impairing the 
war effort at home. There is a reserve of young people, 
old men, women and unemployed, none of them now at 
work, exceeding four millions. Harder work and devices to 
save labour, together with the transfer of workers from non- 
essential and curtailed trades, could amply fill the gap. 
The task now is twofold: first, to double the Army with 
all speed—the responsibility for which must be mainly 
Mr Burgin’s since the chief limiting factor in recruit- 
ment is the rate at which supplies are forthcoming; and, 
secondly, to press all the men and women whose skill and 
labour are needed at home into war employment as soon as 
possible. So far, neither the scale nor the direction of the 
Government’s man-power policy has been made very 
apparent. 


* * * 


Evacuation: Second Stage.—Official attention to 
the difficult process of settlement in the swollen reception 
areas has begun. A Ministry of Health circular has empha- 
sised the need for extended health services for evacuated 
schoolchildren and others, and authorities in evacuated 
areas have been urged to release doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and health visitors to resume their work with the people 
who have been moved. The Board of Education is anxious 
that the standard of schooling in the crowded buildings of 
the reception areas should be maintained as high as pos- 
sible. The wider question of placing evacuation upon a 
sounder economic footing is being tackled as well. The 
movement of the evacuees cost at least {2 millions, and the 
total cost of billeting, up to now borne by the State, is 
running at £450,000 a week. Of this some £350,000 is paid 
to billet schoolchildren, or about 9s. a week per head. It 
is now proposed that the parents or guardians of evacuated 
schoolchildren should contribute towards the cost of their 
billeting. They will be asked to pay the full 9s., but their 
recoverable legal liability, to begin on October 28th, will 
be only 6s. Obviously there will be many unable to pay 
even 6s. a week, which is appreciably above the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board’s allowance for children. For them 
there will be a means test based upon the gross income of 
the parents less insurance contributions, travelling expenses, 
rent and all standard allowances for the needs and mainten- 
ance of the other members of the household. The principle 
of payment is unexceptionable. It remains to be seen how 
fairly the scale of payments and the means test will work. 
Above all, it is imperative that the imposition of this 
obligation will not lead to the bringing back of more school- 
children to homes in vulnerable areas. The drift back to 
danger must be stopped forthwith. 


* * * 


Italy’s Decision.—Those who predicted, more often 
than not from an estimation of Mussolini’s political ability 
that had no foundation in the facts, that Italy would be 
dragged willy-nilly into war at the heels of Germany, may 
have found enlightenment in Mr Churchill’s address. It 
was only after Italy’s entry of the war in 1915 that “we 
learned that by a secret clause in the original treaty of the 
Triple Alliance Italy had expressly reserved to herself the 
right to stand aside from any war which brought her into 
conflict with Great Britain.” The First Lord’s words 
seemed to echo the reports, received from several sources 
during the past weeks, that the German-Italian military 
alliance was not as close as its published terms indicated. 
Since then the Italian Government has reiterated, in semi- 
official form, its decision to take “no military initiative.” 
The event has proved once again the accuracy of Musso- 
lini’s political judgment; and his evident reluctance to pass 
On peace proposals which must be rejected shows that he 

our measure better than the German leaders. Few who 
had observed the consistent opportunism with which he 
has pursued the constant aim of strengthening Italy’s 
Mediterranean position would have been taken in by the 
apparent closeness of the military alliance with Hitler. 
Mussolini least of all dictators would have been willing to 
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surrender his liberty of decision to a friend who might any 
day become a rival. But we should be unwise to read into 
his present neutral position a gauge of future conduct, or 
to forget that for the past two years and more Mussolini 
has found his advantage in Hitler’s gains. 


* * * 


The Neutrality Debate.—The debate on the proposed 
revision of the existing Neutrality Law has been joined 
upon the floor of the Senate, and little can be said of its 
outcome save that it will be delayed. The opening pro- 
tagonists were Senator Pittman, for the repeal of the 
embargo, and Senator Borah, for its retention. It was 
evident from both of these speeches that the matter will 
be decided on emotional considerations rather than on any 
cool analysis of the likely effects on America’s position. 
Repeal of the embargo is being advocated by some because 
its maintenance is partiality towards Germany, by others 
because its repeal would assist France and Britain. On 
the other side the argument is being advanced that the only 
method of avoiding entanglement is hermetic isolation. 
Significantly, the one policy that is not being anywhere 
advanced is the official policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1914-17—the freedom of the seas for neutrals. 
The guess may be hazarded that the dominant passion of 
American public opinion is to help in the overthrow of 
Hitlerism, provided the help can be given in a way that 
neither involves nor brings in its train the lending of 
money or the waging of war. And since a repeal of the 
embargo, together with a prohibition on credit or on 
American shipping in the danger zones, seems to serve 
these ends, the President seems to stand a good chance of 
getting his way—though the provision for 90-day credits 
to purchasers of American arms may fall by the wayside. 
He has received the powerful support this week of his old 
friend and enemy, Mr Al Smith, as well as that of Senator 
Norris, who gains added respect and authority in the 
matter because he cast his Congressional vote against 
American participation in the last war. Meanwhile, the 
Conference of all the American nations at Panama has 
adopted the suggestion for a “ safety belt” extending from 
300 to 600 miles out to sea from the edge of the American 
Continent. Within this belt, belligerent nations are to be 
asked to indulge in no warlike acts, and the American 
nations are to maintain a naval patrol. At first sight, this 
seemed like an extension of the Monroe doctrine to the 
high seas. To judge by later reports, however, the whole 
plan is apparently more an expression of hope than a plan 
for any action. The patrolling navies are to observe rather 
than coerce. So far as the present war is concerned, the 
British and French navies must have access to British and 
French territories in the Americas, and they could hardly 
give a promise not to fire a gun or drop a depth charge 
in the “ safety belt” unless they were given an assurance 
that the American nations would themselves exclude from 
it anything that might properly be the target of Allied 
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shells or depth charges. And in the wider context of inter- 
national law, no attempt to extend territorial waters (if 
that were the intention) would meet with the approval of 
a country which, like Britain, relies for its safety on its 
control of the high seas. 


* * * 


Russia in the Baltic.—By the Soviet-Estonian 
Agreement, completed on Friday of last week, Estonia 
assures the Soviet Union of the right to maintain naval 
and air bases on the islands of Osel and Dago, shown on 
the accompanying map, and in the town of Baltiski, near 
Tallinn. Leases will be “ at reasonable prices.” Soviet land 
and air armed forces may also be maintained at the bases, 
which remain Estonian property, for their protection. An 
article in the agreement provides that the sovereign rights 
of the two contracting parties shall not be affected, and 


FINLAND 


that their economic systems and State organisations shall 
remain unchanged. The agreement also contains a mutual 
assistance pledge. A trade agreement signed at the same 
time provides for a four-and-a-half times increase in 
mutual trade, and, what may be significant for British sup- 
plies, grants Estonia the right to send goods along the 
waterways and railways of the U.S.S.R. to Murmansk, 
Soroka, and the Black Sea ports. The agreements with 
Latvia and Lithuania are not yet public, but it is expected 
that the U.S.S.R. will receive rail and port concessions, 
affecting especially the ports of Riga, Ventspils, and Libau. 
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The Attack on Neutral Shipping .—The news of the 
loss of the “ Hazelside,”’ the latest British ship to be suc- 
cessfully attacked by a U-boat, was followed on the same 
day, September 24th, by an announcement that one Nor- 
wegian and two Finnish steamers had been sunk in the 
Skaggerak. Since that time there have been no further 
sinkings of British merchantmen by submarines, but the 
neutral countries, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, 
have lost well over 10,000 tons of shipping in attacks by 
the German navy. The attacks have been carried out with 
scant attention to the rules of naval warfare, and have been 
accompanied by every kind of irregular interference and 
unnecessary molestation. In addition to the sinkings, 
numerous neutral vessels have been seized. They include 
Danish ships, which have been stopped in complete dis- 
regard for the non-aggression pact signed between Denmark 
and Germany only four months ago (which expressly pro- 
vided that Denmark might carry on normal trade with 
countries at war with Germany); ships bound from one 
neutral country to another with cargoes not even remotely 
resembling contraband (at least one was in ballast); and 
neutral ships homeward bound from England. The object 
of this campaign of molestation is plainly to drive neutral 
ships from the seas, and to prevent their occasional use 
to carry British cargoes by preventing them from carrying 
any cargoes whatever. Its effect on one of the principal 
industries of the Scandinavian countries and on their 
economy in general is already visible. Its effect on the 
British war effort remains to be seen. The tonnage of the 
European neutrals who are principally interested in ship- 
ping (the Scandinavian countries and Greece) is equal to 
at least 50 per cent. of the combined merchant fleets of the 
British Empire and France. Such a reserve would be ex- 
tremely useful for the carriage of British cargoes falling 
outside the rules of contraband. If the German navy con- 
tinues to show as little regard for those rules as at present, 
then further action upon Mr Churchill’s hint of protection 
to neutral shipping will be as desirable in the direct British 
interest as it is for the safety of neutral merchantmen 
going about their lawful business. The whole question is 
no doubt one which can be most adequately dealt with by 
a British Ministry of Shipping, and its importance consti- 
tutes an additional reason for completing with all speed 
the preparations for the setting up of such a Ministry. 


* * * 


Turn in Japanese Policy.—The tone adopted 
by the new Japanese Government over the last few days 
has given rise to reports that the Anglo-Japanese conversa- 
tions are to be resumed. Both the Prime Minister, General 
Abe, and the Foreign Minister, Admiral Nomura, have 
made it clear that the Japanese, once more in isolation 
while bent on Chinese conquests, are once more willing to 
temporise with Western Powers which have Far-Eastern 
interests, at least until those Powers have thoroughly em- 
broiled themselves in internecine war. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to hear Admiral Nomura saying that “ other 
Powers need not fear that the new order (in Eastern Asia) 
would extinguish their rights and interests in China.” At 
the same time, it is almost certainly mistaken to hope for 
an immediate meeting between the British Ambassador in 
Tokyo and the Japanese authorities. Neither side, for the 
moment, would have much to say. On their side the 
Japanese will be unable to gauge how far they can put 
pressure on the British until they can see the course of 
events in Europe more clearly. And, given the added deter- 
mination with which the Japanese are now applying them- 
selves to their war in China, working out their bitterness 
with Germany by a major offensive in the south-west, the 
British Government would obviously do better to wait until 
they themselves know more exactly where they stand. The 
Japanese are now less than ever likely to moderate their 
ambitions for hegemony over China; and the gains to be 
got from reconciliation, qualified by those ambitions, will 
in any case be small. Reckoning in the adverse effects 
which a British-Japanese reconciliation might have on 
American opinion, now that the neutrality legislation is up 
for amendment, it might well be that the net gains would 
be so small as not to be worth paying for. And although 
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logical effect on European opinion, for the moment there is 
nothing that we can do except to wait. 


* * * 


Registration and Rationing.—The names, ages, 
sex and occupation of 474 million inhabitants of Great 
Britain were entered on Friday night on buff forms of 
imposing width. Rationing has not come yet. In his broad- 
cast last week Mr Morrison again rightly emphasised 
that the rationing will not involve a reduction in the total 
food consumption of the nation. The supply of a few com- 
modities, of which butter and bacon are the chief, has 
been temporarily interrupted by the submarine campaign 
against Scandinavian ships, but supplies of lard are more 
than sufficient to compensate for these minor deficiencies, 
and margarine has received an additional safeguard this 
week with the issue of an Order placing its production 
under comprehensive control. In fact the difficulties in 
the supply of goods which have occurred so far—and none 
of them is serious—have arisen through temporary mal- 
adjustments, which are now being removed. Some, like the 
difficulties cited by the Minister of Food as being due to 
the moving of stocks to safe places, could perhaps have 
been avoided altogether by more prompt action before the 
war. Others, such as the setting up of entirely new market- 
ing arrangements for certain commodities and those due 
to the exceptional demands of the army require time for 
adjustments to the distributive system to be made. And 
another, the purchasing of exceptional quantities of goods 
which will be rationed later, is already being removed 
by a combination of tacit public pressure and a growing 
appreciation of individual responsibility. Rationing will in 
fact be necessary to secure a fair distribution of available 
stocks rather than to counteract a real shortage of food. 


* * * 


Education in War Time.—The war-time shape of the 
educational system is becoming clearer. On the one hand, 
some cutting-down in scope is sadly necessary. A Bill is 
already on its way through Parliament to repeal those 
sections of the 1936 Act which provided for the raising of 
the school-leaving age to 15 on September Ist last. The 
Board of Education has made it known that the Hadow 
reorganisation of schooling for children over 11 years of 
age cannot be continued where the changes would neces- 
sitate costly buildings; and the Spens proposals for the re- 
form of secondary education will now remain in abeyance. 
The demand for juvenile labour in work of national 
importance, or to release older workers for essential em- 
ployment, will undoubtedly rise too greatly to permit the 
radical amendment of the last few years of school life to 
which educationalists had been eagerly looking forward; 
nor can the cost of heavy constructional programmes in 
money, men and materials be borne in war-time. On the 
other hand, there are new educational needs which must 
be met. First and foremost, the present system of technical 
training, confessedly inadequate in peace-time, is not suffi- 
cient to supply war industries and the Services with the 
skilled labour they require. The Board of Education has 
made it plain that extensions of technical training must 
be pressed forward; and proposals for compulsory part- 
time education in working hours for the young people 
drafted into industry—a dream of educational reformers 
for a long time—are gaining new support. So, too, are 
plans for fresh efforts to care for juvenile welfare. In the 
last war, juvenile crime, ill-health and illiteracy grew 
markedly. In the post-war period economic depression and 
the spread of congested cities intensified these problems 
until, in the last few years, the leisure and physical well- 
being of juveniles have become recognised as a first charge 
upon educational endeavour. Now, an advisory committee 
under the chairmanship of the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education has been set up to co-ordinate 
the work of the manifold and largely voluntary juvenile 
welfare organisations which now have an especially heavy 
task before them. 
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a resumption of the conversations in the present mood of 
the Japanese Government would have a useful psycho- 


Wage Inmcreases.—The past fortnight has seen 
three wage increases and a promise of a fourth. Seamen, 
shipyard workers and steel workers have already benefited, 
and coal miners have secured a promise of a rise in their 
weekly wage in the near future. The fear that these 
sectional improvements are the first bodying-forth of the 
bogy of war inflation may be discounted. They provide 
no basis whatever for generalisation. The increases of 2s. 
per week for time workers and 4 per cent. for piece 
workers, negotiated by the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
Federation and the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, and the rise of 3s. 3d. in the weekly 
wage of steel-workers’ labourers granted by the South 
Wales Siemens Steel Association, are nothing more than 
a recognition of the increased strain placed on those classes 
of workers by war conditions. The additional payments 
to merchant seafarers have been granted as compensation 
for war-time risk. The application of the Mineworkers’ 
Federation for an immediate flat-rate increase of 1s. a 
day for adults and 6d. for youths under 18 is a different 
matter, since it is specifically put forward to meet a rise 
in the cost of living. But it is perfectly plain that such rise 
as has taken place is entirely due to limited factors, such 
as control of food prices, and not to any general monetary 
change. In fact, the increased price of certain items in the 
working-class budget, like the raising of wages in these 
four trades, was an inevitable consequence of the out- 
break of war, not of inflation. That has not come yet, and 
given a correct choice of proportions between taxation and 
borrowing to meet Government requirements, it need not 
come at all. 


Errata.—A note in The Economist last week giving 
a number of figures illustrating the economic gains to 
Germany of occupying Poland contained two errors. 
Poland’s and Germany’s production of iron ore was cor- 
rectly stated, in metal content, as 280,000 tons and over 
3,000,000 tons, respectively. It should have been added 
that Germany’s imports of 21,000,000 tons are, of course, 
bulk weight. Secondly, Poland’s production of about 
190,000 tons (bulk weight) of zinc ore and about 107,000 
tons of smelter zinc should have been compared with Ger- 
many’s imports of 185,000 tons and 75,000 tons 
respectively. The article on “Stalin Over Europe” con- 
tained one of those inexplicable slips of the pen which 
sometimes contrive to elude author, printer and proof- 
reader alike. The guilty sentence ran: “ A Russian attempt 
to weaken the Anglo-French-Italian alliance in the Medi- 
terranean would necessarily have its influence on Signor 
Mussolini.” As it stands, this is nonsense. “ Italian” 
should, of course, have been “ Turkish,” as was quite clear 
from the context. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Fire Faces the War 


(From Our Dublin Correspondent) 


N view of the relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
| in the distant and recent past, the declaration of neutrality 
by Eire was the only possible decision that the Government 
could have taken without provoking dangerous dissent. Such 
a decision had been taken long before the outbreak of war, 
and it came as no surprise either in Ireland or in Great 
Britain. The assumption of neutrality, however, does not 
prevent Irish opinion from sympathising wholeheartedly with 
the Allied cause. # , 

Except for a very small minority of political extremists, 
who hope that England’s difficulty may be Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity, the whole of Ireland feels very strongly about the 
outrage that Poland has suffered. Poland and Ireland possess 
many points of similarity. Both are ancient nations whose 
independence was regained after centuries of conquest. More- 
over, both nations are overwhelmingly Catholic. The fate of 
Poland has naturally aroused the deepest indignation in 
Ireland; and it is admitted, even in circles that are normally 
not friendly to England, that, on this occasion at least, the 
“ hereditary enemy ” is fighting on the side of the angels. 

The mere fact of being neutral does not secure isolation 
from the war or from its effects. Mr de Valera has uttered the 
most solemn warning in the Dail that Ireland is surrounded 
by naval warfare. The normal life of the country has already 
been interrupted in many respects as a direct result of the 
war. Many political and economic problems will arise: 
in the pursuit of strict neutrality they may prove very 
difficult. It must be remembered that this is the first 
time that an Irish Government has had to face the prob- 
lems raised by a world war. Experience and precedents are 
certainly lacking, and it is realised that a false step may 
involve the most dangerous consequences. Already the repre- 
sentative of one of the belligerents has been finding fault 
with some of the measures taken by the Government, and it is 
obvious that the difficulties of the situation will increase with 
every intensification of the war at sea. In the circumstances, 
the appointment by the British Government, as its repre- 
sentative in Dublin, of Sir John Maffey has evoked wide- 
spread satisfaction, as it is most desirable that the possibility 
of misunderstanding between the British and Irish Govern- 
ments should be reduced to an absolute minimum. 

The war has given rise to innumerable problems in the 
economic field. These problems may be grouped in three 
principal classes: the relief of unemployment; the intensifi- 
cation of agricultural output; and the maintenance of 
essential supplies. 

In the last war the unemployment problem was not nearly 
so acute as it is to-day. Emigration in those days was to the 
United States and there was no return of American emigrants 
on the outbreak of war. Nowadays emigration is to Great 
Britain, and there has been a large reflux of emigrants in 
the last few weeks to add to the existing volume of unem- 
ployed. Moreover, the industrial structure was not then so 
sensitive. Many of the new protected industries rely on 
imports of raw materials and their activities have already 
been interrupted. In the last war, large numbers of Irishmen 
joined the British Army, but this ae 

y, but this outlet is now only partially 
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open. In addition to this, Ireland was a great military centre 
and considerable employment was given in the garrison towns 
and in the neighbourhood of the camps, such for example as 
the Curragh. 

On this occasion, Ireland must solve its unemployment 
problem without these adventitious aids. A number of men 
have been recruited in the Army and in the volunteers, and 
doubtless the increase of agricultural production will pro- 
vide some additional employment on the land. There will 
remain, however, a vast volume of unemployed whose 
absorption will necessitate an ambitious programme of public 
works on the roads, on building, on drainage and, perhaps, 
on the peat bogs. The financial requirements of such a pro- 
gramme will doubtless be forthcoming, though not without 
difficulty, and it is to be hoped that the trade unions will not 
raise too many obstacles in the way of providing employment. 


The Profits of War 


The last war was the golden age of the Irish farmer. Prices 
of agricultural produce rose to unprecedented heights and 
immense profits were reaped. A large part of these profits 
was saved, and, indeed, it was the profits of the war that 
were largely responsible for the accumulation of the immense 
sterling assets of the Irish banks, which have proved so 
useful in recent years. It is generally realised that this golden 
age is not likely to be repeated in the present war. The British 
Ministry of Food is determined to minimise profiteering in 
food, and the policy of centralised buying of imports will 
prevent much of the spectacular profits that occurred during 
the last war. The Irish Government is in the closest contact 
with the Ministry of Food, and a system of collective 
bargaining and selling is being gradually established for 
butter, bacon, eggs and livestock. 

The profits of the last war were entirely caused by the rise 
of prices. Agricultural output actually decreased between 
1914 and 1918. At present the attention of the Department 
of Agriculture is devoted to ensuring an expansion of output 
on the farms. Tillage is to be made compulsory and every 
encouragement is to be given to the increase of livestock. 
The sudden expansion of tillage will not be achieved without 
certain difficulties. There is apparently a sufficient supply of 
seed in the country, but there is said to be a shortage of 
fertilisers and of farm machinery. As regards the increase in 
the output of livestock, there is alleged to be a shortage of 
feeding-stuffs, particularly of maize. These difficulties should 
prove to be only temporary, provided that the interruption of 
marine transport is not intensified. 

Perhaps a more obstinate difficulty will be experienced in 
securing an additional supply of suitable labour. It may 
appear paradoxical that a country should suffer simul- 
taneously from an acute unemployment problem and from a 
labour shortage, but such is the case. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to find good farm labourers. This is the result 
partly of the general drift to the towns, partly of the com- 
paratively low level of agricultural wages (although they are 
in many cases higher than the small farmer can bear) and 


partly of the peculiarly vicious type of “ dole” paid in the 
rural areas. 


Securing Essential Supplies 


The third major problem is the maintenance of essential 
supplies, and for this important function a new ministry, 
the Ministry of Supply, has been established. Any difficulty 
experienced in maintaining supplies will be physical and not 
financial, as Eire is possessed of abundant reserves of sterlin 
which, of course, count as foreign exchange. There is no 
reason to believe that these supplies will be depleted as a 
result of the war. Certain invisible exports, for example 
receipts from the Sweepstake and from tourists, will no 
doubt diminish, but, on the other hand, the volume and the 
Price of agricultural exports will probably increase. It is not 
too much to hope that the balance of payments may 
favourable and that Eire may replenish part of the reserves of 
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‘sterling that have been reduced in recent years owing to the 
“economic war” with Great Britain. 

The maintenance of supplies depends upon the increase 
of the output of that limited range of commodities that can 
be produced internally, for example, wheat, sugar-beet and 
other foods, and upon securing adequate imports of such 
articles as coal, petrol, tea, timber, and many of the raw 
_ materials of the protected industries. The former problem 
is part of the general problem of intensifying agricultural 
production, while the latter involves questions regarding 
shipping accommodation. There are at present abundant 
supplies of flour, sugar and other essential foodstuffs and no 
' general system of rationing is considered necessary. A strict 
price control is being operated and maximum prices have 
been fixed for many commodities. Petrol is being rationed on 
a reasonably generous scale. The experience of the Ministry 
of Supply should demonstrate how closely the economic in- 
terests of Great Britain and Ireland are related and how each 
country can assist the other in an emergency. The doctrine of 
self-sufficiency will meet with an eclipse, which, it is to be 
hoped, will not prove merely temporary. 

It is too early to hazard a prediction regarding the 
financial results of the war. Many branches of the revenue 
will, it is clear, decrease. Customs will shrink with the drastic 
reduction of imports; the revenue from the Sweepstakes will 
* practically vanish; and Stamp Duties and motor taxes will 
-* seriously decline. On the other hand, expenditure will rise, 
+= though not, of course, on a scale comparable with the in- 
crease in expenditure of the belligerents. The Army and 
volunteers have been augmented; a certain amount has been 
spent on A.R.P.; and the relief of unemployment will make 
fresh dernands on the public purse. Any new taxation that is 
necessary could probably be raised by additions to indirect 
taxes without raising the income tax from its already 
“ crippling ” figure of 5s. 6d. in the pound. The imposition 
of a tax on exports, which would be the ideal levy in the 
circumstances, would probably prove too great a strain on 
the courage of a Government dependent on farmers’ votes. 
Doubtless some reliance will be placed on borrowing, which 
can be justified by the abnormal nature of much of the 
expenditure. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate that the assumption of 
neutrality does not isolate Eire from the difficulties caused 
by the war. None of these difficulties should prove insoluble, 
and there is no reason why the country should not retain a 
reasonable degree of prosperity during the war years. Of 
course, there is always the danger of unwisdom on the part 
of the Government or of unrest among dissatisfied sections of 
the people, and any false move might prove absolutely 
disastrous, not only to Irish prosperity but to Irish freedom. 
The risks of the situation are, however, sufficiently realised 
in responsible circles to breed abundant caution, and public 
opinion is on the whole very steady and united. It is a fairly 
safe prediction that, in the absence of some quite unforeseen 
development, Ireland will emerge from the present conflict 
with an enhanced respect and friendship for her nearest 
neighbour. 


October 1st. 


The Plight of Poland 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN POLAND] 


WITH Warsaw smouldering in ruins and not a pane of glass 
unbroken in a city of 1,250,000 souls; with railways, roads 
and communications in a state of chaos; with thousands of 
civilian dead still unburied; with countless villages destroyed ; 
and with most of what remains of thirty-five million people 
stupefied and demoralised after one month of hell on earth— 
Catholic Poland now faces, not only the horrors of partition 
between two godless Powers, but also the colossal task of 
feeding, clothing and housing its surviving population 
through a winter now rapidly approaching. Even under the 
most favourable conditions Polish winters are long and try- 
ing. It will be a miracle if disease and starvation in the next 
six months do not cause the death of many thousands and so 
impair the health of the survivors as to make Poland an 
object of pity for the better part of a generation. 

The prospect is made still more appalling by the fact that 
the war to rid Europe of Nazi despotism is only now begin- 
ning. The partitioning Powers, unable adequately to feed and 
clothe their own populations, will be less and less able as 
time goes on to relieve the distress of their “ protectorates ” ; 
and they may, indeed, even hope to find among the ruins of 
Poland a few odds and ends to mitigate their own internal 
shortages. Cheerful paragraphs have already appeared about 
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the mineral wealth of Upper Silesia, the petroleum deposits 
of Eastern Galicia, the timber resources of the Vilna region, 
the potentialities of the new “ industrial triangle,” and the 
grain and livestock reserves of Central and Western Poland. 


A Deficit Territory 


But what are the facts? The territory comprised within the 
Republic of Poland was always a deficit territory, and, under 
the conditions which have existed for the past twenty years, 
an economic liability. It survived before the World War—on 
a very low economic level—because it was divided between 
three Empires which were immeasurably more prosperous 
than present-day Russia and Germany, and because its 
population enjoyed freedom of movement. 

Before 1914, a Pole or Jew with no prospect of anything 
better than serfdom in Poland—whether German, Austrian 
or Russian—was at liberty, if he had the fare, to go to the 
United States. For the Galician Jew, indeed, all he needed 
was a stout pair of shoes to walk to Budapest, where he could 
soon earn enough to get to Vienna, thence to Frankfurt, 
Hamburg and overseas to London, Paris or New York. Some 
four million Poles and Jews from Polish territory emigrated 
to the United States alone in the generation before the war. 
Millions more reached the South American countries, Canada 
and France. They emigrated, partly because they sought 
political liberty, but mainly because the territory on which 
they were born could not properly support them. 

How then could a territory which could not properly 
support 25 millions before the Great War manage to provide 
for 35 millions twenty years after? The answer is that the 
economic level of Poland in 1939 was lower than that of any 
other European country. It is true that improvements had 
been effected, with much sweat and toil, during the twenty 
years of independence. A moderate degree of land reform 
had done something to mitigate the evils of feudalism; the 
methods of agricultural and livestock production were 
bettered; and the beginnings of industrialisation had im- 
proved the general structure of the territory. This improve- 
ment was made possible in large part through capital obtained 
from abroad, and chiefly from the United States. 

Emigrant remittances to relatives in Poland from the five 
or six million Poles on the American Continent averaged not 
less than $15 millions annually from 1919 to 1939. They more 
than paid for Poland’s imports of cotton from the United 
States, and cotton was the largest single item in the import 
returns. Long-term loans obtained in the United States 
during these twenty years were of the order of $200 millions; 
and, in addition, substantial amounts were raised in France, 
Great Britain, Sweden and other capital-exporting countries. 
Much of this was repaid in the form of interest, but many 
millions of pounds were invested by foreign nationals in 
industrial undertakings in Poland on which practically no 
interest was obtained. France also gave Poland military 
credits to a total of more than £50 millions. All these loans, 
credits and investments can now be written off as a total loss. 


Military Expenditure 

This attempt to put the underlying facts into proper focus 
is not intended as a condemnation of official policies. Poland 
was made poor by nature. It is at the same time, however, 
permissible to question the wisdom of the military policy of 
the late Marshal Pilsudski and his followers. 

The main purpose of the coup d'état of May, 1926, was 
not so much to rid Poland of a thoroughly democratic system 
of government that functioned badly—because it was far in 
advance of the political development of the masses—as to 
follow a forthright policy of militarisation. Pilsudski wanted 
a strong Poland; strong enough, indeed, to be independent 
of any collective security system. So, for thirteen years, there 
was a continuous increase in military expenditure, both 
directly on the Services and on industrial development 
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primarily for national defence. It is no exaggeration to assert 
that much the greater part of the foreign capital acquired by 
Poland from May, 1926, was swallowed up by the Army and 
Navy or used in the construction of industries, railways and 
other undertakings that had first to be approved by the 
General Staff. Likewise, in the preparation of Budgets, the 
Finance Minister was first told how much he must provide 
for the Army. It was a policy that might have led to financial 
disaster, even without a war. 

Poland, with her abnormally high birth rate and surplus 
population, had no difficulty in recruiting and training an 
army running into millions; but there was never any possi- 
bility that so poor a land could even begin adequately to 
equip an army of millions with the latest instruments of 
defence and destruction. The Army was cavalry-minded, 
because, notwithstanding all the financial assistance obtained 
from abroad, it was simply out of the question to compete 
with a highly industrialised nation like Germany in the 
production of technical and mechanised equipment. Pilsudski 
and his followers did the utmost that was possible with the 
facilities and resources at their command, but that best could 
not be enough. 

All the flag-raising and triumphant celebrations now taking 
place to mark the conquest of Poland will not delude the 
German people into believing that they will be any better off 
in a material sense for the conquest. Their gains from Poland 
will not stand comparison with the harvest reaped last March 
in Bohemia and Moravia. Czecho-Slovakia was as much a 
military and economic asset as Poland in its present state is a 
liability. Soviet Russia, it is true, has acquired in the terri- 
tory east of the River Bug most of Poland’s chronic destitu- 
tion and illiteracy, but the military destruction has occurred 
almost wholly in the western half of Poland which has 
fallen to Germany. 

Even under the most ruthless administration, the man 
power which Germany is no doubt glad to acquire cannot 
be effectively employed unless it is first housed, clothed and 
fed; and even when housed, clothed and fed the Pole will 
not work efficiently for a foreign slave-driver. 


Sharing the Booty 


There is a striking difference between the “ national ” 
compositions of the parts of Poland annexed by Russia and 
Germany from which momentous consequences may flow. 
Some indication of this is shown by the statistics of lan- 
guages spoken in different parts of Poland in 1931. In the 


following table we give approximate estimates for the 
Russian and German regions. 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN POLAND IN 193] 


| < | 
| Region Annexed by the | Region Annexed by 
Soviet Union Germany 


| 
| 
| Urban | Rural | All | 


areas areas areas areas areas areas 
; Nos. in 000’s 
I, Polish............ 1,075 | 3,957 | 5,032, 4,892 , 12,069) 16,96 
Ukrainian, etc 305 | 4575 | 4, " "691 
ui: Yigg | 4575) 4680," 65 626691 
rewt 695 | 309) 1,004 1,430 299 | 
IV. German......... Be at 216 443| "659 
Other............ | 26) 814) 840) 13 26 | 39 
Total population ... | 2,115 | 9,723 | 11,838 | 6,616 | 13,463 | 20,079 
; Per cent. 
I. Polish ......... 41{ 42 74 
I. Ukrainian,etc.* 14 | % 3 
ut Yigg 47; 4 1 5 3 
33 | 3 | 9 22 
IV. German......... 1 | 1 1 3 H 3 
Other....0....... 1 | 8 7 |. 0 0 0 
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The partition of September 29th has given Russia a little 
more than half of the area of the former Polish State ang 
about 37 per cent. of its population, but less than a quarter 
of its Polish-speaking inhabitants. If the Russians are going 
to defend their annexation on the ground of minorities, they 
have a much stronger case than the Germans, and a much 
better case than they would have had if they had insisted 
on keeping the area originally to be occupied by the Red 
Army. By the agreement in Moscow last Friday week, the 
Russians surrendered territory which contained in 1931 some 
four million inhabitants, of which three millions were Polish- 
speaking. Taking language as the guide, the region now 
annexed by the Russians contains not many more than five 
million Poles, whereas the Germans have now to rule over 
seventeen million Poles and two million Jews. 

The Russian administrative problem ought to be very 
much easier than the In the rural areas taken by 
the Russians the peasants who speak Ukrainian, Russian or 
Ruthenian are more numerous than those who speak Polish. 
In the towns more than a third of the inhabitants are Jews. 
In the German region the rural areas are overwhelmingly 
Polish, and in the towns the minority is not German but 
Jewish. If they so desire, the Soviets will hardly find it 
difficult to persuade the Jews that they are better off under 
Soviet than under German rule, while, if they combine brutal 
suppression of the upper classes with tolerance towards 
national and cultural minorities, they may gain the support 
of the Polish peasantry. The Nazis may find, in fact, that 
in trying to settle the Polish question by compounding with 
the Communists they have been sowing the seeds of their own 
downfall. The combination of Polish irredentism and Soviet 
revolution is likely to keep the whole of the German zone in 
ferment and make orderly civil administration impossible. 


October 4th. 


Calm and Readiness in 


Holland 


[FROM OUR AMSTERDAM CORRESPONDENT] 


THE maintenance of Holland’s neutrality in the present 
emergency is demanding considerable sacrifices from the 
country, and some of the economic measures which it has 
been deemed expedient to take have proved harmful, if not 
ruinous, to some enterprises. On the whole, however, it can 
be stated that the serious turn of events has been taken 
calmly. There has never been the slightest tendency to panic. 
Even the mobilisation of fifteen years’ drafts of troops, up to 
and including the 1924 contingent, took place calmly and 
without any disorder. Food supplies remain normal, but the 
Government has had to take measures to combat hoarding. 
There has been no rush on the retail shops as in 1914, and 
prices have been maintained at the old levels. 

No special financial steps of any sort had to be resorted 
to. The Amsterdam Bourse did not close its doors for a 
single day, but the Committee exercised supervision over 
prices. It was not considered necessary, however, to resort to 
introducing minimum prices for State loans or other 
securities. Withdrawals from the savings banks were met 
without the slightest restriction. 

The Netherlands Bank proved fully capable of absorbing 
the shock. Temporarily there was an extra demand for silver 
coinage, but the Bank succeeded in meeting this, and there 
was no need to issue emergency money. This does not alter 
the fact that the requirements of the State have inevitably 
involved a decided expansion in the note circulation. 

_ The gold position of the Netherlands Bank remained prac- 
tically unchanged. The guilder upheld its strong position, 
and the Equalisation Fund was called upon to render assis- 
tance only temporarily and on a modest scale. The guilder 
remained coupled to the dollar. The price of goid and of 
gold coinage showed only a slight advance, so that no restric- 
tions on foreign exchange transactions were necessary. 

On the money market, rates showed a steep advance, as 
will be seen from the following table : — , 


Mongy Rates AT AMSTERDAM 


Official Private Call 


1939 Discount Discount Money 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
August 23rd ........ 2 1 1} 4 
September 14th 3 2 3 24 
September 15th 3 2 3 2 
September 19th 3 2 4 if 
September 25th 3 24-3 33. 1} 
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The Cost of Neutrality 


The Government’s enormous expenditure for defence has 
left its mark on the Budget just submitted to Parliament. In 
introducing his Budget, the Minister of Finance computed 
the deficit on the ordinary Budget at 55.6 million guilders. 
The Government proposes to cover this deficit by means of 
an increase in income tax, by the substitution of a profit tax 


‘for the existing dividend and bonus tax, and by various 


economies. This deficit, however, does not include the extra- 
ordinary expenditure entailed by the state of war abroad, 
the intention being to provide for this by means of a Loan 
Fund. In this Fund, it is proposed to accommodate, first, 
the credit of 100 million guilders voted in 1938 for the extra 


 calling-up of troops in that year, and, secondly, an additional 


credit of 100 millions for which Parliamentary approval is 
to be asked shortly. 
The finding of interest and redemption for the money 


- borrowed by the Loan Fund will be fraught with consider- 


able difficulties, since the burden of taxation has been in- 
creased pretty well to the maximum limit. The Government 
expects, however, that part of the outlay will be covered by 
a war profits tax; and every effort will have to be made to 


' reduce expenditure on public services. 


For ‘1941 budgetary prospects are very gloomy. The 


| Minister of Finance expects that expenditure for that year 


will be up by 604 million guilders, including an annual con- 
tribution of 15 million guilders for augmenting the defences 


| of the Indies. 


The economic measures which the Government had to 
take were facilitated by the fact that the authorities already 
had at their disposal, in connection with the agricultural 
assistance schemes of the past few years, the necessary 
organisations for exercising control. In addition, an export 
bureau was already in being, so that the setting up of special 
machinery for controlling imports and exports could be dis- 
pensed with. Thanks to the system of flexible monopoly 
taxes, excise duties and other levies in force during the past 
few years for the protection of agriculture, the domestic 
prices of numerous agricultural products were already under 
the control of the Government. This applied, in particular, 


Books and 


Soviet Siberia 


Coup Yermak, one-time conqueror of Siberia, wake from his 
long sleep and observe the present scene in Siberia he 
would doubtless rub his eyes. For, as Dr Taracouzio* tells us, 
however much plans may do duty for performance and what- 
ever Soviet statistics may be worth, the Soviet Government 
has been undoubtedly preparing, in purposeful, if grandiose 
manner, a transformation of this wilderness. 

This book rightly insists that the establishment of the 
Arctic Sea Route has been an outstanding Soviet aim, and 
indeed accomplishment here. Transport by water, supple- 
mented by enterprising use of the aeroplane, is a first condi- 
tion of development. Scientific exploration, the indispensable 
prelude to serious economic organisation, is under way; but 
the record of attempted economic and “ cultural ” develop- 
ment is less satisfactory. The Russian is an adept at elaborat- 
ing principles, documented in the book in some 120 pages of 
appendices. But as an organiser he is less matured, and it 
is disturbing to find so friendly a chronicler forced to harp 
upon the obvious inefficiency and wastefulness of the present 
regime in Siberia, particularly with regard to economic 
development and welfare work among the natives. 





* © Soviets in the Arctic.” By T. A. Taracouzio, Ph.D 
Macmillan. 546 pages. 32s. 6d. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Memorandum on the Proposals for Assistance to British Ship- 
ping. Cmd. 6060. 4d. net. 


Thirty-First General Report of the Public Trustee. 2d. net. 


Guide to Current Official Statistics of the U.K. Vol. XVII. 


1938. Is. net. 
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to grain. The further advance of wheat prices on the world 
market did not involve any increase in the price of bread in 
Holland. 

The great benefit accruing from the agricultural policy 
pursued by the Dutch Government in recent years is that 
Holland is now in a far more advantageous position than in 
1914 in supplies of grain, owing to the increased size of the 
home crops. The following figures show how domestic pro- 
duction in Holland has expanded since the agricultural 
protection measures were adopted : — 


(In tons) 
Wheat Barley Rye 
 ——— 186,000 1933...... 51,000 1933...... 394,000 
1937 ...... 343,000 1937...... 135,000 1937...... 484,000 
1938 ...... 434,000 1938...... 140,000 1938...... 551,000 


(In 1931 the protective measures were applied to wheat, in 1933 
to other cereals too). 


As far as coal is concerned (contrary to the situation in 
1914) Holland is now capable of supplying her entire require- 
ments. It will be evident that in many respects Holland is in 
a fairly favourable situation economically. This has contri- 
buted to no small extent to the calmness displayed by the 
population throughout the country. The export of a few 
articles had to be prohibited, with the object of preventing 
possible depletion of supplies for the country’s own require- 
ments. These embargoes are of a preventive character; if 
available supplies permit, exemption from such embargoes 
will be granted. 

Although preliminary arrangements for food rationing 
have been made by the Government, no rations have been 
fixed as yet, and all commodities can still be bought freely. 
It seems hardly likely that difficulties with regard to food 
supplies are to be expected for the time being. So far the 
arrival of grain steamers has not ceased; the Government has 
itself chartered several ships to bring in the supplies necessary 
for meeting domestic requirements; and the operation of the 
State war risks insurance scheme has been of great benefit to 
our shipping. 

September 25th. 


Publications 


Statement Relating to the Emergency Hospital Organisation, 
First Aid Posts and Ambulances. Cmd. 6061. 4d. net. 


Persons in Receipt of Poor Relief (England and Wales), 
January 1, 1939. 9d. net. 


Economic Advisory Council. First Report of the Committee on 
Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, Part I. Cmd. 6050. 
Price 3s. Part II. Cmd. 6051. Price 2s. 6d. 


Colonial Development Advisory Committee. Tenth Annual 
Report, April 1, 1938-March 31, 1939. 


Government of Northern Ireland. Report on the General 
Administration and Financial Arrangements of the Pigs 
Marketing Scheme, 1939. 33 pages. 6d. net. 


Labour Conditions in the West Indies. By Major G. St. J. Orde 
Brown, O.B.E. 216 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


Agricultural Research Council. Fodder Conservation with 
special reference to Grass Drying. By E. J. Roberts. 137 
pages. 2s. net. 


Return Relating to Experiments on Living Animals, 1939. 67 
pages. ls. net. 


Aliens (Naturalization), Fuly, 1939. 1s. 6d. net. 
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Sugar Supplies 


HE outbreak of the Great War brought a complete 
T disruption of the British trade in sugar. In 1913, 
two-thirds of Britain’s imports of 47 million cwts. of sugar 
came from Germany and Austria-Hungary and a further 
7 million cwts. were drawn from other European countries, 
whose exports were immediately restricted. To fill the gap 
left by the disappearance of the Central European supplies, 
larger quantities were drawn from Cuba and Java; but 
even so, the total British imports during the war were 
considerably smaller than in the pre-war years. 

The last twenty-five years have seen radical changes in 
the British sugar trade. Very little sugar has recently been 
imported from Europe; the Empire supplied in 1938 
about half of the British imports, and the remainder has 
been drawn from countries such as Cuba, Java and the 
United States. A comparison between the sources of sugar 
supplies in 1913 and 1938 shows how much more favour- 
able the situation has become to Britain in the interlude 
between the two wars :— 


BRITISH SUPPLIES OF SUGAR 1913 AND 1938 
(000 cwt. raw value) 


1913t . 1938 
ag santnndudonncibabeons 67 | PRODUCTION (1937-8) .......... 8,385 
MPORTS—— MPORTS— 
Refined 00... -vevereeeverees 17,878 | * Refined* a i aa 742 
of which from ROW ieee ivnnesvenseocen 47,548 
r sean seneserceneeeses — of which from 
seeeeeeenaee A Te ditches ee 
Austria-Hungary ......... 2, thes onndddenes ,638 
fF daanebnGnacttiekden — S. Afcica saseesaavennnee 
Cree seeeeeeseeseseeee ndian ee 493 
RE cee aaa Other British Empire ... 2.927 
of which from ae nee 
ritis abacibiteen 0 Dutch East Indies ....... 2,895 
mann 1503 Other Foreign ............ 1,856 
a 5,828 . TS cseveceeseeseeerereseens 7,241 
Sladen cota satsidinnian 5,237 | of which to 
ceed etienstidalale 465 | British Empire ............ 1,847 
CONSUMPTION ...........s00000+ 37,262 | CONSUMPTION (1937-8) ...... 43,006 


t Including Ireland. * Refined values. 

This change has been brought about largely by deliberate 
State action. In 1919, the high revenue duties on imported 
sugar were modified to give sugar from the Empire a 
preference of one-sixth of the full duty; in 1932, this pre- 
ference was increased for a limited quantity of sugar from 
the colonies (but not from the Dominions), in order to 
assist the West Indian Islands. 

_ The sugar duties have also been manipulated to estab- 
lish and maintain in this country a large refining industry. 
The result is shown in the table above; imports of refined 
sugar, which amounted to nearly 18 million cwts. in 1913, 
were negligible in 1938. Further, an export trade in re- 
fined sugar has been developed, for which Eire, the Malay 
States, Finland, Norway, Greece, Switzerland and Uruguay 

ing industry uses almost entirely i 
raws, since the bulk of he age is refined 
in the beet factories. The establishment of the beet sugar 
industry is the third great change in the British sugar trade 
in the last quarter of a century. Begun just before the war 
as an experiment, the industry i until the excise 
duty was removed in 1922, and a rapid t 


level, a native beet industry might have become self- 
supporting after an initial period of growth. But the 
continuing fall in sugar prices, to a minimum of 4s. 8d. per 
cwt. on the average in 1935, has made such an ideal im- 
possible of attainment. Since 1924, Britain has produced 
nearly 100 million cwts. of sugar (raw value) at a cost to 
the taxpayer of £41 millions, or £61 millions if the loss 
to the Exchequer of the import duties on this amount is 
included. From the point of view of supplies in war time, 
it would obviously have been far cheaper to have laid in 
stocks for two or three years’ consumption at a price of 5s. 
to 6s. per cwt. But sugar beet has now become an integral 
part of East Anglian agriculture, and the renewal of the 
subsidy in 1935 shows that no Government can face the 
economic disturbance and political pressure which a threat 
to the industry inevitably produces. 

The growth of the beet industry led to serious difficulties 
with the refining companies established during and after 
the war. It is usually not economic to set up a beet factory 
which cannot convert its raw sugar into refined, and since 
the beet trade is a highly seasonal one, the beet factories 
began in 1929, when changes in duty made more profitable 
the refining of sugar from imported raws, to develop an 
off-season trade in refining cane sugar. This competi- 
tion was met by the refiners with considerable reductions in 
the price of refined sugar, and the economic war so reduced 
the profits of the beet factories that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture was called in to negotiate the terms of peace. Since 
1933, there has been an agreement between the factories 
and refiners, by which the former are restricted to a stated 
output of refined sugar. This agreement was followed by 
an immediate recovery in the refining margin and in the 
profits of refineries and factories. The whole beet sugar 
industry has now been amalgamated in the British Sugar 
Corporation, which was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1936; a Sugar Commission was also established to super- 
vise the workings of the Corporation, the payment of the 
Government subsidy and the agreement with the refiners, 
who have in course of time become very closely connected 
with each other. It cannot be said, therefore, that the in- 
dustry suffered from lack of organisation even before the 
Ministry of Food instituted a general control over the 
supplies and processing of the nation’s sugar. 

The trade in sugar, both in England and elsewhere, has 
indeed suffered much in the past generation from the 
vagaries of Government policy and the disturbances of 
war. The rapid increase in the output of subsidised sugar 
beet in Europe led in 1903 to the first international agree- 
ment. The Great War, however, destroyed both the inter- 
national agreement and eventually most of the European 
beet production. The result was an increase in cane pro- 
duction outside Europe; but this particular child of the war 
was not allowed to die when, after the war, the area under 
beet gradually recovered. An excessive level of sugar pro- 
duction has been maintained by direct subsidies, prefer- 
ential duties, concealed drawbacks on exports and special 
The p oe f these 

pressure 0 swollen supplies on the British 
market—which eventually became paciaite the only 
free market for sugar—led to a drastic fall in prices, but 
it was not until 1931 that the short-lived “ Chadbourne ” 
scheme attempted to bring about a general restriction of 
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production. The world depression and the increase of pro- 
duction in protected markets such as India and the 
American dependencies defeated this effort to raise sugar 
prices. The present international agreement, begun in 
1937, has been more successful, though the recovery in 
world trade may have contributed more to this result than 
the efforts of the signatory countries. 

The very sharp rise in sugar prices early in the summer, 
for instance, was due mainly to the coincidence of large 
Government purchases for war stocks with a partial failure 
of the European beet crop, and the rigidity of the terms 
of the agreement prevented the International Sugar 
Council from authorising extra supplies from exporting 
countries to forestall the sudden scarcity. But this tem- 
porary phenomenon by no means implies that world sugar- 
producing capacity is insufficient to meet any likely 
increase in demand. There is large surplus capacity in 
Cuba, Java and the West Indian Islands, where produc- 
tion has been restricted and could rapidly be expanded. 





Investment and War—lIll 
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Access to the very large potential output of cane su 
will, indeed, be the dominating factor in the sugar actin wa 
of the belligerent countries, for the experience of the 
Continent in the Great War showed that production of 
sugar beet is very difficult in war conditions. The arguments 
put forward during the depression for the extension of 
beet production in this country—that it was a crop needing 
a great deal of labour, both regular and casual, that the 
harvesting was not yet capable of mechanisation, that the 
transport of large weights of coal, beet, bags, pulp and 
sugar gave employment to the railways—become in war 
the very reasons why beet production tends to shrink 
rather than to expand. A prolonged war will therefore 
provide a larger market in the Allied countries for the 
countries producing cane sugar, and it is to be hoped that 
the collective wisdom of our Governments will enable 
sugar producers to avoid, after the present war, the 
disastrous reversals of fortune which they have experienced 
in the last twenty years. 





Taxation and Equity Prospects 


WO previous articles in this series—one drawing 
parallels between the Great War and to-day, and the 
second attempting to furnish broad principles for war-time 
investment-—have attempted to dispel the illusion, too 
widely entertained even to-day, that war means inevitable 
profit for holders of equity shares, and inevitable loss for 
holders of fixed-interest securities in general and of gilt- 
edged stocks in particular. No more complete confirma- 
tion of the absence of any golden investment rule in war- 
time could surely be found than in last week’s Budget 
speech, and in the detailed provisions which have followed 
in the Finance Bill, setting out the basis of the increased 
standard rate of income tax, and of the Excess Profits Tax. 
The first is a generalised impost, extending over all in- 
comes, whether derived from employment or from fixed- 
interest or equity investments. But the second is a 
deliberate deprivation of a substantial part of the equity 
shareholder’s expectation of increased earning power in 
war-time. 

To establish the innermost significance of the detailed 
provisions of the Finance Bill, so far as they concern the 
Excess Profits Tax, is a matter for the taxation expert 
and the accountant. By comparison, the adjustments in the 
standard rate of tax to 7s. in the £ can comfortably be 
dismissed within the compass of a short note—as they were 
on page 612 of last week’s issue of The Economist. Yet 
even the general investor will approach the frightening 
complications of the Excess Profits Tax with a certain 
fortitude, for he has at least had experience of the 
National Defence Contribution, Mark One and Mark 
Two, and of the short-lived Armament Profits Duty. 
Many of the definitions and much of the legal construction 
of the new tax display characteristics which have been 
acquired in the course of an evolutionary process dating 
from the Excess Profits Duty imposed in the last war. And 
this is a fact of some fiscal importance; E.P.T. is not, in 
the usually objectionable sense of the term, a new tax. 

_ The very broadest outline of the tax, as foreshadowed 
in the Budget Speech, was given on page 612 of last 
week’s issue. It remains now to give closer attention to its 
details, and to attempt, as far as possible, to relate them 
to leading industries and leading companies. E.P.T. is 
A.P.D. in essence, but generalised to cover the widest range 
of industry and finance. The proposed standard years, by 
reference to which excess profits will be computed, are 

The trader may select as his standard profits 
those of the year 1935, or of 1936, or the average of 1935 
and 1937, or the average of 1936 and 1937. Businesses 
which commenced in 1935 may select either 1936 or the 


average of 1936 and 1937, while businesses commenced in 
the first six months of 1936 may select any consecutive 
twelve months ending not later than June, 1937. 

This comparison with past years will be the basis on 
which the standard profits—and therefore the excess profits 
—of most companies will be determined. But as with its 
predecessors, E.P.T. provides a number of alternative 
methods of assessment to suit special cases. Thus, for small 
businesses, a minimum standard profit is fixed at £1,000, 
or, alternatively, £750 per working proprietor up to a limit 
of £3,000. For businesses commenced after July 1, 1936, 
standard profits may be calculated on the average amount 
of capital employed in the business (this term excludes 
debts of all types, including debentures) at the rate of 8 per 
cent. for companies and 10 cent. for firms. And any 
company, on the direction of the Board of Referees, may be 
permitted to ascertain its standard profits at the amount 
necessary to pay its preference dividends, together with a 
maximum of 6 per cent. on its ordinary capital. 

Having established such standard profits, the Exchequer 
will require payment of 60 per cent. of any excess profits 
arising in future accounting periods. Suitable provisions 
have, of course, been made to ensure that no inflation of 
asset values by artificial transfer of businesses is allowed to 
take place. Secondly, the profits of parent companies and 
their subsidiaries will, for the purpose of E.P.T., be con- 
solidated. Thirdly, while income tax practice will be 
followed for the computation of profits, there is one im- 
portant exception—interest payments and other annual 
payments will be deducted, in order to tally with the ex- 
clusion of debenture and loan capital from the capital 
computation. Fourthly, allowance will be made, through 
wear and tear allowances, for increased capital assets, 
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together with allowance for any loss of asset values which 
may be wholly or mainly due to war conditions. Fifthly, 
companies will not be allowed to charge a greater sum for 
directors’ fees than that which was payable in the standard 
year, though exception is made for directors who are acting 
as whole-time managers, and who control not more than 
5 per cent. of the share capital of the company. 

These, and numerous additional points of detail—in- 
cluding the welcome features of offsetting losses and 
making N.D.C., in effect, a subsidiary alternative to 
E.P.T.—suggest that the tax has been fairly devised, on 
the one hand, to provide the optimum revenue and, on 
the other, to avoid flagrant injustice. But the tax will 
be levied only on businesses carried on in the United 
Kingdom or by persons ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom. This provision of the old E.P.D. introduces 
anomalies as between various gold mining companies, of 
which a minority are registered in this country, and the 
majority in South Africa. And it may offer an incentive 
to companies operating abroad to examine whether any 
advantage would be gained by removing their domicile 
from this country to their country of operation. 

Investors will ask two main questions regarding the inci- 
dence of the excess profits tax. First, are the alternative 
standard periods, in general, fair? Secondly, how will 
different industrial groups and companies be affected? The 
general answer to both questions is contained in the series 
of profits indices given below : — 

PrRoFiIts INDICES CALENDAR YEARS (APPROX.) 
1935 1936 1937 


1938 
IND, scccccsisantscetes 100 109 116 lll 
Iron and steel ............ 100 134 178 187 
Motors and aviation...... 100 128 143 137 
Ee 100 136 165 152 
OT. cmeunsbshoaunisaen 100 165 298 181 
Building materials ...... 100 112 117 110 
Food, confectionery, etc. 100 102 103 102 
Electrical equipment 100 121 144 142 
Electric lighting ......... 100 110 119 126 
DE diiehadnaniiesouptinsde 100 100 104} 104 
SIE. ccecdckoudsaracsions 100 139 197 172 
Shops and stores ......... 100 108} 1134 111} 
i tate cemtetuniens 100 108 114 56 
ED . ccmsgncoeshobashs 100 1053 109 109 
Miscellaneous ............ 100 113 123 112 
All companies ............ 100 114 129 120 


Industrial profits as a whole, expressed as a percentage 
of 1935, rose to 114 in 1936, and further to 129 in 1937, 
while in 1938 there was a reaction to 120. From the accu- 
mulated evidence to date, they are running in the current 
year at about 110 per cent. of the 1935 level. Hence in- 
dustry as a whole will presumably opt for the average of 
1936 and 1937, and will be able to enjoy a 10 per cent. 
rise in profits above their present level before the new tax 
begins to operate. Datum profits thus include a relatively 
high cyclical peak of earnings. In general, the inclusion of 
1938 among the standard year options would hardly alter 
this conclusion. There are, admittedly, individual excep- 
tions to the general rule. The heavy industries did not 
reach their highest level of prosperity until last year. Again 
several groups, including food, confectionery and drink, 
and, in lesser degree, breweries and building material 
concerns, show a relatively stable course of profits, at 
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least over the past three years. But the general pattern 
of a cyclical peak in 1937 followed by a setback in 1938 
is clear enough. Rubber companies, though not excessively 
prosperous even in 1937, will have to achieve a substan- 
tial increase in profits before E.P.T. becomes payable. 
Again, some groups—of which textile and shipping com- 
panies are outstanding—whose entire outlook may be trans- 
formed in wartime, start from an abnormally low profits 
standard, though they may appeal for special standard 
profits on the 6 per cent. ordinary dividend basis. 

The second main line of inquiry—to trace the effect of 
the tax upon individual companies—suffers from the out- 
set by lack of all knowledge regarding the future course 
of profits. The guiding principles, of course, will already 
be clear. Those companies with a high cyclical peak of 
profits, who experienced a fairly considerable reduction in 
earnings last year, will have an initial advantage. And 
among these the companies whose equity capital is low- 
geared will be in a superior position. Other things being 
equal, the company with a large preference capital is one 
whose ordinary shares will be specially vulnerable to the 
tax—in this connection, Union Cold Storage and Lever 
Brothers and Unilever are obvious examples. But, clearly, 
the wartime growth of profits is the final determinant. Pro- 
vided that they are read with proper caution, and with a 
healthy distrust of close historical parallels, the following 
chain index numbers of profits covering the Great War 
and post-war periods demonstrate the widely diverse 
profits experience which may result in wartime: — — 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS INDICES 











(1914 = 100) 
ennciotaasoiain a rooaaaesieninameneatasiingns 
Group | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1020 | 1921 | 1922 
Breweries .........-+. 110 | 116 | 120 | 151 | 177 | 209 | 221 | 190 
Electric light ...... 104 | 104 | 109 | 101 | 129 | 149 | 191 | 196 
EN 91 | 109 | 100 | 70 | 70| 64] 66 | 78 
Iron, coal and steel | 89 | 119 | 143 | 135 | 138 | 143 | 164 | 106 
Motor cycles, etc.... 96 | 143 | 138 | 156 | 186 | 236 | 205 | loss 
ii inteavadasepste 94 | 106 | 98 | 87 | 125 | 163 | 234 | 212 
Shipping ............ 77 | 157 | 183 | 148 | 126 | 171 | 189 | 144 
cellaneous ...... | 96 | 106 | 129 | 135 | 152 | 187 | 205 | 99 
94 | 149 | 180 | 197 | 113 

| 


113 | 131 | 141 





In the first stages of the Great War profits experienced an 
overall setback of 6 per cent., and that experience may 
conceivably be repeated in the present stage of transition 
from a near-war to a full-war economy. E.P.T. will yield 
very little in the current fiscal year; it remains to be seen 
whether it will be a fat revenue producer in the succeed- 
ing year. Allowing for the leeway necessary to restore the 
average standard profits of 1936-37, and for the conse- 
quences of initial war dislocation, that conclusion seems 
inescapable, and it may be of some negative consolation 
to investors. But if the subsequent course of profits re- 
sembles the pattern of shipping and iron and steel profits 
in the second phase of the Great War, the residual equity 
for the shareholder will be substantially reduced. And let 
it be recalled that E.P.D., which began at 50 per cent. in 
1914, was raised to 60 per cent. for 1915 and 1916, and 
to 80 per cent. for the following two years. Clearly, the 
investor’s equity in wartime will be a pale reflection of its 
peacetime outline. 


Finance and Banking 


Bank Rate Anticipations.—Last week’s cut of 1 per 
cent. in Bank rate, far from satisfying the immediate 
expectations of the money market, has merely fed the 
appetite for still cheaper money and bills. This week, 
therefore, the open market discount rate has broken with 
a rapidity which could only betoken the anticipation of 
yet another reduction in the official rate on Thursday. 
These anticipations have been disappointed, but the main- 
tenance of Bank rate at 3 per cent. has had little effect 
on the open market rate. This remains at about 2 per cent. 
for the three months’ Treasury bill, and thus reflects 
as clearly as could be desired the confident belief in an 
early return to a 2 per cent. Bank rate. The p in 
market rates began on Friday of last week when the resul 


- 


of the Treasury bill tender became known. Not only did 
the average rate of discount at £2 8s. 9.83d. per cent. fall 
to more than 4 per cent. below the newly-established Bank 
rate, but the applications for bills rose to the exceptionally 
high total of £96,270,000. There was some hint that this 
figure had been swollen by clearing bank applications 
which, though made “for account of clients,” lost little of 
their significance on this count. tly there en- 


sued a rush for Treasury bills which has carried the 
dealing rate for the hot bill to 1}§ per cent this week. 
The outside demand for bills, in fact, is again gathering 
momentum. Its source is not so much the overseas banks 
as the Stock Exchange and big institutional investors whose 
funds would in the normal course be flowing to the gilt- 
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edged market. It has been noted by banks that some of the 
Stock Exchange money houses, whose loans from the 
market have in the past always been secured by bonds or 
some Stock Exchange collateral, have within the past week 
been substituting Treasury bills for these other securities. 
The bank bill is settling down at a rate of ;'; to } per cent. 
over that quoted for the corresponding Treasury bill 
maturity. This abnormal margin is partly explained by the 
additional work which is now involved in discounting 
commercial paper. The precautions taken by banks against 
the risk of air bombardment include the photographing of 
every commercial bill they discount, and the result is that 
when buying parcels of bills their preference for Treasury 
bills—which do not require such treatment—is more 
marked than it was in more normal times. The result is 
that the turnover between the market and the banks is 
largely composed of Treasury bills, while bank paper is to 
a greater extent used as collateral for money market loans. 


* * * 


Discrimination in Foreign Exchange Market.— 
The foreign exchange market continues its process of 
gradual adjustment to the complexities and rigidities of the 
control scheme. On the whole the progress being made is 
satisfactory. Experience is already building up a structure 
of “ case law ” by reference to which most of the problems 
that crop up can be decided. Moreover, the banks com- 
prising the list of authorised dealers are now beginning to 
understand the mysteries of foreign exchange which 
to many of them were a closed book. The measure of 
initiative allowed to authorised dealers in granting per- 
mission for foreign currency purchases is such that the 
process of dealing is becoming less cumbersome than it 
was, and delays in obtaining permission for deals of quite 
“border line ” character are much shorter than they were 
when the regulations were first introduced. But this process 
of adjustment is veiling a revolutionary change in the 
structure of the London foreign exchange market. The 
clearing banks, which under free market conditions con- 
trolled a small part of the total turnover and would have 
controlled a smaller part still had it not been for the fact 
that most official “ control” operations were entrusted to 
them, are now attracting the bulk of the available business. 
Their share, moreover, is steadily increasing and a time 
may come when the authorised dealers will in fact hold 
a monopolistic position in the foreign exchange market. 
The main reason for this victory of the comparatively 
inexpert in the fight for foreign exchange business is the 
fact that expertness ceases to count in a controlled market, 
in which all deals must be done at the same level of rates. 


* * * 


What does count in such a market is the ability to obtain 
permission for specified foreign exchange transactions. And 
here the authorised dealer scores heavily. He is given a 
measure of discretion in authorising operations which he 
uses with a perfectly justifiable elasticity. There have been 
certain cases of banks not on the authorised list referring 
what they regarded as doubtful cases to the Bank of Eng- 
land, receiving the negative answer which they were pre- 
pared for, then finding their client obtaining permission 
for the self-same operation from a clearing bank. To the 
client, of course, this authorisation, coming after a first 
refusal, has appeared as “ Service ”—with a capital “ S.” 
Henceforth all his business will go to the authorised bank. 
Even in less glaring cases the ability of the authorised bank 
to give an immediate decision as to the feasibility of a 
foreign exchange purchase compared with the delay of 
hours and sometimes of days which precedes the answer 
of an unauthorised dealer to a similar question must mili- 
tate powerfully against the bank not on the authorised list. 
The question of commissions also operates in the same 
direction. A foreign bank dealing with an authorised bank 
can deal free of commission—the authorised bank obtaining 
its § per cent. from the Bank of England. If, however, it 
deals with an unauthorised bank it will have to pay the 
& per cent. commission itself. This is an argument the 
force of which will not be denied. 
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Discount Market Syndicate.—The composition of 
the discount market syndicate has undergone an interest- 
ing change during the past week. The syndicate comprises 
the various houses in the City of London which for some 
years past have made a uniform or syndicated tender for 
Treasury bills each Friday. Each participant has a specific 
quota and is given the rate at which to apply for that 
quota a few minutes before tenders have to be lodged at 
the Bank of England on Fridays. Essentially a discount 
market organisation, the syndicate had drawn to itself a 
few banking houses which prior to its formation were 
regular tenderers for Treasury bills and preferred to con- 
tinue these operations as members of a syndicate rather 
than as free-lance “ outsiders.” Recently, however, certain 
of these non-market houses had been rather volatile 
members of the syndicate, not tendering on certain Fridays 
and endeavouring to make up for their abstinence on the 
next. The discount market has therefore decided to make 
the syndicate an exclusively market affair, and all members 
not strictly included in the discount market have virtually 
been asked to take their leave. The rearrangement does 
not appear to have made any difference to the aggregate 
quota of bills for which the syndicate is now tendering— 
a figure of nearly £50 millions each week. 


* * * 


Canada’s Exchange Regulations._-The exchange 
regulations in Canada, which have now been in operation 
for some three weeks, are apparently not dovetailing too 
well into those which govern the sterling market. This is 
suggested by the temporary prohibition of sales on the 
Canadian market of Canadian securities held in this 
country. These holdings have been registered in accordance 
with the Defence Regulations and their sale outside this 
country must receive official sanction. This in its turn is 
given only on the understanding that the foreign exchange 
proceeds of the sale are placed at the disposal of the British 
authorities. As in the case of United States securities there 
has been active arbitrage dealing between this country and 
transatlantic markets in these Canadian securities. The 
reason is that the depreciation of sterling has given British 
holders a good profit which they are eager to take, while 
the costs of insurance have led to a differential in the 
London and transatlantic prices which keen arbitrageurs 
have turned to good account. This week, however, the 
authorisation to sell Canadian securities in the Canadian 
market was suddenly withdrawn. What made this 
development more significant was the fact that it 
has remained permissible for holders of such securities 
to sell them in New York. The implication of this 
move is that the British authorities prefer United 
States to Canadian dollars at present, and that the 
machinery for converting Canadian dollars acquired by 
them into United States currency has jammed. This is no 
doubt a temporary hitch, but it is one which has created 
some confusion in the markets immediately concerned and 
whose avoidance would have been well worth the small 


effort required. 
* * 


German Currency in Poland.—The German 
arrangements for introducing reichsmark currency in 
Poland are apparently working with a rapidity and smooth- 
ness which assiduous practice in the art of invasion ts 
making perfect. The functions of the Bank Polski have 
been temporarily taken over by the Reichs Kreditkasse, 
which is issuing mark notes for which the virtues of full 
legal tender have already been decreed. The Polish zloty 


is being converted into mark currency at the rate of 50 
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pfennigs. This is the conversion rate approximately 
indicated by the official quotations of both currencies prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities. During August the zloty was 
quoted in London at about 25 to the £ while the reichs- 
mark was hovering around 11.60. The official reichsmark 
rate was, however, so artificial and bore so little relation 
to the relative purchasing power of the German currency 
that the conversion based on this valuation errs quite 
appreciably in favour of the invader’s currency—but that, 
after all, is one of the lesser items in the price being paid 
by the vanquished. 
* * * 


British Insurance in the United States.—Both in 
the miscellaneous and fire branches, British insurance 
offices recorded smaller premium incomes from their 
United States’ business last year. Since approximately half 
of their total fire and miscellaneous premium income is 
derived from the United States, the fall is important, but 
in the miscellaneous branch, at least, underwriting profits 
were higher than in 1938. In the first table below, the 
results of eleven British companies, or groups of com- 
panies, in American casualty insurance are set out since 
1932. Uncerwriting profits have been adjusted to conform 
with the British practice of allowing 40 per cent. of 
current premium income to cover unexpired risk, and 
exchange is calculated at $4.864% to the £:— 


TABLE No. I 
AGGREGATE RESULTS OF ELEVEN BRITISH Groups IN U.S.A. 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE ee 


U 4 -* Pp * 4 














Amount of Per cent. of 
Profit iums 
£ f 

acai acest 22,312,000 Dr. 377,000 — 17 
a 22,613,000 Dr. 16,000 —- 61 
EL: sedinctiaeenuenieee 23,657,000 Dr. 275,000 -— 12 
EERE, 22,795,000 34, + 1-9 
IN stainincchnementonnsil 23,784,000 1,320, + 5:5 
SO heal eaisiala kia 25,491,000 2,197,000 + 86 
ee ee 307,000 — 2,981,000 + 12:3 


| 
| 
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The experience of the individual offices during the past 
two years is set out below: — 










TABLE No. II 
INDIVIDUAL RESULTS OF ELEVEN BritisH Groups IN U.S.A. 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 
| 1937 1938 
Underwriting | Underwriting 
— | 
roup i E 
pana 
Amount \cent. of Amount |cent. of 
eed 
Te le —_——— 
£ £ 
Commercial U 2sh, 86,000 7:4 osh, 254,000; 10:7 
Liability... | 7,158,000} 507, 7:1) 6,614, 824, 12-5 
fire 4,099. 7-0| 3,828, 552,000 14:4 
we London | 
and Globe ............ 3,434,000, 537,000 15-6 3,392, 534,000, 15-7 
London & Lancashire 795,000 20,000 2-5 764,000\Dr. 6,000 — 0-8 
Norwich Union ...... 45,000.Dr11,000 —25-2, _46,000\Dr. 5,000 — 10-9 
IID ciicdshdtniatnaessd 2,537,000, 174,000 6-9, 2,316, 150,000, 6:5 
© AEA 3,541,000 374,000 10-6 3 sees, 15-6 
Sane | 82000 377000 3-5 136 
Yorkshire .............+ 179. 15,000 8-2) | 5-2 
491,000'2,197,000 8 -6/24,307, 2,981,000 12:3 
j | 








The decline in premium income in the casualty branch, of 
which much the most important sub-divisions are work- 
men’s compensation and motor insurance, is due largely to 
reduced economic activity in the United States. Under- 
writing results, however, were considerably better than in 
1937, which was regarded as a very successful year for this 
type of business in U.S.A. The offices are experiencing 
definite improvement in their motor insurance results, 
which, unfortunately, finds no counterpart in this country. 
Particulars of fire insurance experience will be given in a 
future Finance Note. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Tue chief features of the foreign ex- 
change market this week have been the 
weakness of Continental neutral curren- 
cies, under the influence of fears of a 
German invasion, and the strength of 
the pound sterling in New York. On 
Friday of last week the official quota- 
tion for belgas rose from 23.60-85 to 
23.65-90; for Swiss francs from 
17.60-80 to 17.65-85; and for guilders 
from 7.47-57 to 7.50-60. Guilders re- 
covered slightly on Monday; but since 
then all three currencies have moved in 
favour of sterling. The official rates on 
Thursday were 23.85-24.10 for belgas, 
7.52-7.60 for guilders and 17.85-18.00 
for Swiss francs. No change has been 
made in the official quotation for 
dollars, but in the free market in New 


York the rate, which opened the week 
at about 4.02, rose on Wednesday after- 
noon to close at 4.05, lc. higher than 
the official London buying rate for 
dollars. The closing of the considerable 
bear positions opened in sterling before 
the outbreak of war is the main cause 
of its present strength. 


* 


The Bank return shows that bankers’ 
deposits are again at a comfortable 
level, although the further small fall, 
amounting to £3.1 millions, in the note 
circulation has been more than offset 
by a reduction of £6.7 millions in Gov- 
ernment securities and of £1.6 millions 


in other securities. There has been a 
transfer of £4.5 millions from public 
deposits, so that the net fall in bankers’ 
deposits is only £1.1 millions. 


* 


The weakness in silver noted towards 
the end of last week has continued. The 
closing of bear positions has now slowed 
down, and there has also been less de- 
mand for hoarding purposes. The sharp 
fall on Monday to 214d. for cash and 
21d. for forward brought forth some 
demand from the Indian bazaars on 
Tuesday, while sellers were more in- 
clined to hold off their supplies, but 
confidence in a prolonged rise in prices 
has waned. 





MONEY MARKET RATES 
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| Gold Silver 
Date Price per oz. standard 
Price 
ounee das* 
Cash | Two Muh 
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A Month of War.—To sum up dealing conditions 
in the first month of war, it may fairly be said that out of 
a frozen gilt-edged market and much-afflicted industrial 
markets, freer dealing conditions have steadily emerged. 
For the check to the fall shown in the accompanying 
chart of British industrial security prices, equity share- 
holders will be grateful, for it shows that the primary fac- 
tors which almost destroyed the market last month were 
not new taxation and temporary industrial dislocation, 
but the diversion of the demand for liquidity from the 
one market which is capable of satisfying it—the gilt- 
edged market—to other sections of the “ House.” A stage 
was reached a fortnight ago when the question of retaining 
the existing gilt-edged minima had become critical. Then 
by a combination of huckstering and hope of a reduc- 
tion in Bank rate, dealings were painfully resumed. It is 
now possible to deal in some leading long-dated stocks 
above minimum prices in moderate quantities. A fortnight 
ago it was hardly possible to sell 44 per cent. Conversion 
Loan, the ultra-short in the list. So spectacular has been 
the advance in the latter stock, indeed, from an uneasy 
minimum level of 100} to the present level of 102} that 
the adequacy of its present yield basis, assuming that re- 
demption is effected next year, must be carefully considered 
by the general investor who is liable, unlike the money 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 


(July 1, 1935 = 100) 
British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks. 





houses, to deduction of the full rate of income tax from 
interest payments. The market has not established with 
any degree of certainty a general yield basis for industrial 
issues. That failure is hardly surprising, for it has only 
enjoyed a brief breathing space, as yet, to recover from the 
hard knocks inflicted when it was deputising for the gilt- 
edged market. But the Excess Profits Tax has at least 
caused no dismay, and the commodity taxation has had 
no appreciable effect upon the leading shares concerned. 
In normal times, this impassivity might be regarded as 
highly accurate discounting of bad news in advance. But 
to-day dealings are still too thin to permit that conclu- 
sion. Possibly the next stage in the market’s development, 
granted the basic assumption that a freer gilt-edged market 
18 In process of restoration, and that the authorities must 
€ncourage it further before embarking on their borrowing 
Programme, is a closer examination of the potential 
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Investment 


industrial consequences of war. At present the market is 
largely pre-occupied with the deflationary impact on 
general business. Meanwhile, the holders of American 
“ war babies ” are themselves not entirely convinced of the 
converse advantages of war, for they have shown marked 
nervousness as soon as the neutrality discussions met a 
hitch, or peace offers were reported from Europe. 


* * * 


Tax Changes and Dividend Payments.— After the 
precautionary postponement of many dividends due to the 
outbreak of war, the cash resources of investors are being 
further depleted, for the time being, by delay in posting 
dividend warrants owing to the increase in the standard 
rate of income tax to 7s. A considerable number of pay- 
ments which were due in the past week or the near future 
have been postponed, so that the warrants may be re- 
worked. Some of the more important securities thus 
affected are listed below: — 


a: Dates of Payment 

Security Original New 
Gaumont-British Picture 5}°%, pref. ...... Sept. 30 * 
John Barker 54% and 6% pref., 5%, int. 

UR.» .denad cnteeibidilinssctbigcdtacussanccees Oct. 2 Nov. 1 
Ind Coope 5% deb. and 64% pref.......... Sept. 30 * 
Assoc. Brit. Picture 6%, pref. ............... Sept. 30 Oct. 14 
Bank of England Stock ......................5. Oct. 5 * 
D. Gestetner 7% pref. and ord. ............ Oct. 1 Oct. 16 
Alliance Trust pref. and ord. ............... Oct. 15 Oct. 20 
Scott. Power int. on ord. .............:.0000: Oct, 2 Oct. 16 


* As soon as possible after due date. 


Some companies, however, have already sent out warrants 
deducting the tax at 5s. 6d., and in order to equalise the 
deduction for the 1939-40 financial year to 7s. in the {£ 
the next half-yearly dividends will bear tax at 8s. 6d. This 
applies to English Sewing Cotton, whose warrants for the 
5 per cent. preference half-yearly dividend were posted on 
September 29th, to H. and G. Simonds, whose warrants 
(for payment September 30th) were already posted when 
the standard rate was raised, and to Northampton Brewery 
debenture and preference stocks. The half-yearly prefer- 
ence dividends due on October 31st from Burmah Oil will 
be subject to 8s. 6d. tax less 2s. Dominion Income Tax 
relief, since the previous half-yearly distribution was made 
early in the current fiscal year less tax at 5s. 6d. Similarly, 
the 24 per cent. interim on the 5 per cent. preference stock 
of Second Caledonian Trust is being delayed while tax is 
calculated at 8s. 4d. Ordinary dividends, however, are 
specifically exempted from an adjustment to future pay- 
ments where an earlier distribution less tax at Ss. 6d. has 
already been made since April, and are thus limited to 
the standard rate of 7s. 
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Building Society Problems.—Emergency legislation, 
the difficulties of many mortgagors in meeting their instal- 
ments regularly because of the war, the increased rate of 
income tax, changes in Bank rate, and some increase in 
withdrawals in the early days of war, have confronted 
building societies with problems towards the solution of 
which only tentative steps have been taken. Societies are 
compelled by law to extend the period of instalments due 
from militiamen and reservists (though the question of 
interest on the deferred payments is not yet finally settled), 
but it has been emphasised that the Rent and Mortgage 
Interest Restrictions Act does not, as was erroneously 
believed in some quarters, permit borrowers in civil life 
to pay interest only. Monthly instalments covering prin- 
cipal and interest which are due from such persons are not 
affected by the Act. But many people are faced with diffi- 
culty in maintaining payments on the regular prescribed 
scale, and the Building Societies’ Association is therefore 
to be commended for its declaration that members who 
place the full facts before their societies will receive 
sympathetic treatment in any application for temporary 
relief, and that borrowers who are now engaged on national 
service and have experienced some loss of income can seek 
a reduction in their monthly repayments. On the financial 
side there has been no concerted action in the matter of 
interest charged to borrowers, and although in some in- 
stances rates to new borrowers have been raised and the 
question of cancelling rebates to old borrowers has been 
considered, no definite step has yet been taken by most of 
the leading societies. Another important matter still in 
abeyance is the negotiation of a new income-tax agreement, 
and it is generally thought that the revised scheme can 
hardly be so favourable as the old, under which the societies 
pay a rate which bears the same proportion to the standard 
rate of tax as 1s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. The prevailing difficulties 
of the movement—enhanced, let it be added, by the dan- 
gerous overtrading of a minority of thoughtless societies— 


have led to the temporary suspension of new mortgage 
advance facilities in some cases. 


* * * 


Foreign Bonds in August and September. — 
Substantial declines in the prices of most foreign bonds in 
August and September are recorded in the foreign bond 
index of the Municipal and General Securities Company. 
Between the end of July and the end of September the 
complete index shows a fall of 9 points, from 54.2 to 45.2. 
The outbreak of war last month accentuated the heavy 
marking down begun in August of bonds of States now 
under enemy control—Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland—producing a decline of over 25 per cent. in 
the sectional index. Among the South Americans, how- 
ever, the improvement in the price of Chilean bonds has 
offset the weakness of Brazilian issues. The complete index 


- its component series since March 1938, are reproduced 
ow :— 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934—100 
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End of & | | Unde- | De- 
Fag, | Burope| 5X et plete faulted faulted 
| East See ce Total! | 
mak... |r| 72] e131 sa hi laa 
Ch ones 9) 972 | 61.3| 49.4 58.2\69.7 bn 
Apri cn 89.8 | 77.3| 98.5) 69.8) 51.4) 64.9 75.3 LaF ne 
al 86.6 74.9| 98.4 63.0| 47.2| 58.8 '70.8 Febanioen 
une......... 2 | 98-5) 98.0) 65.9| 51.2! 62.0\71.4 —_175-7(48)67.6(61) 
August”. eas | 92:1| 9431 ral aoa S23 71-4000) 75060 663° 
September. po-ac2s) 66.2) 96.1| 57.7| 44.4) 54.2 |66.7(107) 72:8(43) 61.9 
October ... |88. 70.8| 95.2| 59.4) 45.3) 55.7 168.4 75.0(42) 63.3(65) 
November. |86.8 65.0; 91.7) 56.3 40.9| 521/645 (72:7 \586 
December. |79.8 | 64.2) 87.0| 53.7) 40.7| 50.2/61.9 70.6 |55.7 
_ 71.6 57.7 | 
onuery ... .7| 83.2| 56.2) 40.2! 51.9!s9.1 
—,. 77.8(25) 59.1, 82.0| 55.8| 42.9! 52'4 $1.0(106) 65.042) Seg 
March . mas | $8 57.5| 45.7| 54.4/60.4 162.5 \56 
Apri sameail 65.7 .1| 74.0 41.4) 50.8'57.6 — 59.9( 40) 53.1(66) 
veal | 59.9 78.6) 52.2) 40.3| 49.1/58.6 (627 (53.7 
ao osil Ll | 49.2 75.7| 51.2| 40.9| 48.5 546 ‘6 \51.6 
uly ......... SS | $83) 73-8) 327| 422| so0lsa2 — Sa-acsaisr‘eczay 
ce | 50 71.6) 49.1) 36.6| 45.8/50.3 —53.3(33)46.4(73) 
Septem 6 | 68.6! 49.0 36.3 | 45.6 |45.2 (48.5(81) 1.4(75) 
eee 
N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 
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The passing of the September coupon of the China 4} 
per cent., 1898, Loan has meant the transfer of the British 
and German tranches to the defaulted category. It has 
been announced that the coupon, due October 15th, on 
the Polish 7 per cent. Stabilisation Loan will be paid, 
funds for payment having been remitted before 
September Ist. 


Company Notes 


United Steel Companies’ Report.—The reduction 
of almost 23 per cent. in the total profits of United Steel 
Companies is considerably more severe than had been 
expected. The reduction in dividend, it was surmised, 
might have been due partly to caution and partly to the 
higher interest and dividend charges in connection with 
the John Summers acquisition, and actual trading profits 
were expected to show little change. In fact, the report 
discloses that the fall in total profits considerably exceeds 
the reduction in the distribution. During the first half of its 
year the company experienced a general decline in the 
demand for iron and steel, and though operations in the 
second six months were at a high rate, prices were reduced 
as from January Ist. As for new developments, the John 
Summers acquisition involved the issue of 828,180 {£1 
ordinary shares and £1,500,000 Notes—though the John 
Summers interim payment cannot have assisted the 
1938-39 results of United Steel—while the Appleby 
Frodingham extensions have now been completed. We 
analyse results of the past three years in the following 
table, while the chart illustrates the company’s rapid 
expansion since 1932: — 


Years ended June 30 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

Total profits ......... 2,075,322 2,584,540 1,998,986 
ll. re 560,850 847,651 398,899 
Depreciation, etc. ... 500,000 675,000 679,581 
Staff fund, and fees... 135,218 155,885 136,663 
Deb., etc., service ... 142,904 142,537 178,160 
Stock— 

IT cuuducuiinibind 736,350 763,467 605,683 

i iinsihihneabahinih 565,148 646,198 559,700 

a re 11-1 11-8 8-7 

a 84 10 8 
General reserve ...... 167,629 100,000 200,000 
Carry-forward ...... 574,064 591,333 411,600* 


+ Charge for income tax less transfer from taxation reserve 
plus new allocation to reserve for taxation. * After £25,716 issue 
expenses. 


UNITED STEEL COMPANIES’ PROFITS—1932-39 
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The latest results are disappointing, however, mainly in 
relation to the exceptionally good results of 1937-38, and 
even this sharp decline does not obscure the powerful 
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growth of the undertaking over a period of years. Stock- 
holders, it is true, have been spared a heavier drop in 
dividend mainly by a reduction in the allocation to taxation 
reserve from £796,000 to £480,000, while the increased 
interest charges are, in part, offset by reduced contribu- 
tions to various staff funds. The extension of the group 
during 1938-39 has naturally resulted in large changes in 
the balance sheet, and cash holdings have been reduced 
from £1,460,688 to £608,612 despite the subscription of 
some £2} millions of new money during the year. Pro- 
perties and fixed plant have increased to {6,305,301 
against £5,883,863, while advances to subsidiaries show a 
phenomenal advance to £5,085,557 against £2,481,048 a 
year ago, and interests in associated companies total 
£1,811,826 against £531,561. The immediate profitability 
of the British steel industry is assured, and the United 
Steel’s latest policy of expansion has been well timed to 
secure the major advantages of war-time demand. The {1 
ordinary stock units are quoted at 22s. 3d. 


* * * 


Electric and Musical Industries Reverse.—In 
recent years Electric and Musical Industries has en- 
deavoured to reduce its dependence on gramophone and 
radio manufacture by extending into television equipment, 
electrical appliances and cycle manufacture. The latest 
profits figures, revealed in a preliminary statement, 
demonstrate that these extensions of activity have, as yet, 
solved few problems and may have created new ones—a 
possibility suggested last May by the resignation from the 
board of Sir L. Sterling on a matter of internal policy. 
A year ago the depression in the gramophone industry, 
coupled with extensive price cutting in the radio trade, 
was responsible for a reduction in income (mainly consist- 
ing of dividends from subsidiaries) from £473,413 for the 
year to September, 1937, to £157,492 for 1937-38. But 
the hopes expressed in the chairman’s speech last year that 
a return of confidence to the luxury goods market, coupled 
with re-armament work in the new Rudge Whitworth 
factory at Hayes, and with improved results from other 
recent acquisitions, might bring a restoration of previous 
earnings levels, have been dashed. A loss of £131,968 for 
the year to September 30th is disclosed, compared with a 
net profit of £64,559 in 1938. No dividend is to be paid 
on the ordinary shares, against 5 per cent. for 1937-38. 
Since the profits figure is struck after “ special provision 
for exceptional contingencies,” its true significance may be 
obscured, but clearly the “ transitory period ” of consoli- 
dation—to use the chairman’s phrase last November—has 
been interrupted first by trade setback and now by war. A 
more informative retrospect of the year’s operations should 
be provided by the full report. The immediate future would 
not seem to hold particularly bright prospects for share- 
holders, unless the company can adapt itself rapidly 
and comprehensively to war-time conditions. In some 
departments this will be possible, but higher taxation and 
interruption of hire-purchase agreements during war will 
seriously affect the market for household appliances, radio 
and gramophones. Moreover, recent difficulties in with- 
drawing funds held abroad will certainly be accentuated. 
Any light which the chairman may be able to throw on the 
resultant of these factors will clearly be most welcome to 
shareholders, who have seen their holdings decline from 
14s. 6d. to 7s. 3d. this year. 


* * * 


Hawthorn Leslie Progress.—The increased activity 
of companies ged on armaments works is not always 
reflected in higher profits, but the Hawthorn Leslie report 
fully displays the considerable progress made in 1938-39. 
Total profits are more than doubled at £162,015, and are 
struck, moreover, after provision for contingencies of un- 
stated amount. This achievement follows upon a sharp 
rise in profits in 1937-38 also, though in view of the fact 
that shipbuilding contracts may require several years for 
execution, undue emphasis need not be laid upon the 
results for any single year. The report presents the results 
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without any comment, but it is conceivable that the sharp 
rise in profits is due partly to credit taken for work 
begun in previous years. At least, work in progress 1s only 
slightly higher at {2,192,076 (compared with total assets 
of £4,204,925), whereas a large increase was recorded in 
1937-38. The strong upward trend in profits in the past 
three years is shown in the following table: — 


Years ended June 30, 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

Profit after depreciation ... 37,689 78,577 162,015 
Directors’ fees ............++- 1,250 1,200 1,200 
Ordinary shares— 

BD ci ccithenctstiincerese 36,439 77,377 160,815 

EEE. scciuninetteecddbtabneone 32,245 48,367 67,176 

BEE Ex, siicecekentndes+< 10-6 16-4 40-7 

BRE “Toy ncvecentbcighcasiignes u ot 123* 
General reserve............... aon 24,137 80,000 
Carry-forward .............+. 23,296 28,169 41,808 


+ And 50 per cent. capital bonus ; dividend payable on higher 
capital (£537,413 against £358,275). * Of which 2$ per cent. 
bonus tax-free. 


An important feature of the accounts is the more con- 
servative distribution. In 1937-38 the 9 per cent. dividend 
was maintained on an increased capital, while in 1938-39 
the resumption of interim dividends at 3 per cent. has 
been followed by a final of 7 per cent., plus a tax-free 
bonus of 24 per cent. Yet, despite this increase, barely 
one-third of available profits is being distributed. In the 
balance sheet the principal changes are the rise in cash 
from £283,053 to £528,200 and in Government stocks 
from £328,090 to £732,896. The accounts thus provide 
a good example of deliberately conservative finance, as 
distinct from a conservatism engendered by a limitation 
of liquid assets. Under present conditions, the company’s 
further progress seems assured, and it could comfortably 
finance a certain amount of expansion out of its own 
resources. But equity prospects may be markedly affected 
by the incidence of the Excess Profits Tax. 


THE STOCK 
London 


Japanese issues 


German loans were supported, while 
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Rhodesian Copper Dividends.—Quarterly state- 
ments issued in August last (and discussed in The Econo- 
mist of August 19th on page 366) had indicated that the 
maintenance of dividends for 1938-39 by Roan Antelope 
was a possibility and, for Mufulira, a minimum estimate. 
The former company’s profits before taxation were esti- 
mated at {1,372,000 for the year to June 30, 1939, against 
£1,574,000. On the other hand, taxation provision in 1937- 
38 had been at the apparently generous level of £512,000, 
while £250,000 had been placed to general reserve, so that 
it appeared that while earnings in 1938-39 would be 
sufficient to maintain dividends, the question of the actual 
payment had to be left open owing to the all-important 
matter of tax and reserve policy. Despite the reduced 
profit, however, it is at first sight disappointing that Roan 
Antelope has announced a final payment of only 5 per cent. 
final, compared with the 10 per cent. interim, making 
15 per cent. for the year, against 20 per cent. The main- 
tenance of the Mufulira Copper dividend at 13} per cent. 
is in accordance with minimum expectations. Estimated 
net profits before tax were shown by the June quarterly 
statement to be £1,043,000 for 1938-39, against £968,000. 
A higher dividend would thus have been possible, though 
Rhokana and Rhodesian Selection Trust shareholders 
should, on the whole, be satisfied with the conservative 
financial supervision of their Mufulira interest. The basic 
outlook for the Rhodesian copper group in war conditions 
is sufficiently favourable to compensate for these apparently 
cautious dividend payments. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—The number of 
company reports being issued continues small, and our 
usual analysis of profit and loss accounts on page 36 com- 
prises only 16 companies, whose net profits of {2,527,000 
compare with {£2,584,000, a decrease of 2 per cent. 
Aggregate net profits of 1,802 companies reporting in 
1939 to date are £225,887,000, or 8 per cent. lower 
than the £245,263,000 earned by the same companies a 
year ago. The week’s results are discussed in preceding 


Notes and on page 24 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments.” 


EXCHANGES 


hesitant tendency on Tuesday, tobacco 


irregular after issues were firm. Provision and cater- 


Note : All dealings are for Cash 


IN practically all sections business re- 
mains quiet, and price movements have 
not been important. But the under- 
tone of the market is becoming steadier 
and movements have been in the right 
direction. Even if turnover is still sub- 
normal, dealings are finding a freer 
basis, investment support has been 
forthcoming at times, quotations are 
narrower, and fractional improvements 
in prices have been widespread. 

In the gilt-edged market, last week’s 
Bank Rate reduction has further 
assisted the resumption of dealings on 
the basis of minimum prices. In com- 
parison with the stalemate of earlier 
weeks this is welcome progress. Con- 
version 44 per cent. naturally continued 
to attract the most attention, as the 
freest stock in the list, but it became 
easier to deal in the leading long-dated 
issues this week, including Old Consols 
and Local Loans. Hopes of a further 
reduction in Bank Rate, though disap- 
pointed, at least assisted sentiment early 
in the week, and were not followed by 
any setback on Thursday. Dealings in 
home corporation stocks became easier, 
preference being shown for issues carry- 
ing high rates of interest. Activity in 
foreign bonds was limited and selective, 
though prices were firmer on the whole. 


early firmness. The home rail market 
for the past fortnight or so has been 
feeding itself on hopes of satisfactory 
compensation during the period of 
Government control, and early in the 
week there was some demand for the 
marginal stocks likely to be helped by 
the scheme when it is announced. But 
in the absence of definite news, interest 
could not be sustained at the same level, 
and prices reacted on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Support for Canadian 
Pacific continued, but Argentine rails 
were dull. 

There was a steady recovery in in- 
dustrial shares throughout the week. 
Typical orders were small but busi- 
ness provided welcome support for the 
leading equities. Heavy industrial issues 

ved after a dull inning. 
Stewarts and Lloyds were in deman 
early in the week, and Hawthorn Leslie 
responded well to the satisfactory 
profits. Electrical equipment issues were 
again . Associated Electric 


ing shares made a mixed showing. Tate 
and Lyle reacted slightly, and then re- 
ceived fresh support. Support in the 
stores group was mainly confined to 
Woolworth and Marks and Spencer. 
In the miscellaneous section, there was 
a useful demand for leaders such as 
Imperial Chemical. Shipping shares 
improved after early dullness. 


* 


After the weekend, a rather firmer 
tone was apparent among oil shares, a 
selective demand developing for 
“ Shell,” Burmah Oil and Trinidad 
Leaseholds. Although Anglo-Iranian 
and the Eagle issues remained out of 
favour, the other leaders held their 
gains. Prices in the rubber share market 
showed little change, pending the re- 
action of the commodity price to the 
increased quota for the fourth quarter 
and other war-time factors affecting 
demand. Tea shares have maintained 
their prices this week with small liqui- 
dations easily absorbed. 

Among mining shares, Continental 
selling on Monday further depressed 
already weak Kaffir market. Sentiment 


in the week. Developing issues went 
ahead on Wednesday, led by West Wits 


1! 


—6Oe | 
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and Western Holdings, but finance 
shares failed to recover the losses due to 
Paris liquidation on Monday. West 
Africans have moved narrowly, showing 
losses on balance, Ashanti alone offer- 
ing resistance. Rhodesian copper issues 
gave way after the weekend, Roan being 
particularly weak on the final announce- 
ment. In a market short of stock on 
Monday, tin shares advanced sharply, 
but the higher prices were not main- 
tained later in the week. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 














INDICATORS 
| | Security Indices 
Corres. 
| Total —$—$$_$_$_____ 
1999 Barwainst! 799% | 30 ord, | 20 fixed 
| | s * int.t 
pe Pe baee 
Sept. 29) 100 5,140 66-4 109-7 
Oct. 2 2605 | 7,365 | 66:6 | 109-6 
» «32,460 6,085 | 67:2 | 109-6 
» 4 2170 | 6,570 | 67:7 | 109-6 
* § 2,310 | 5,855 | 68-9 | 109-6 
Hen. | od Soa 9 Cee Tee 
Lo poe ae 
Low... | eee | Sep. 26 | On. 4 
{ 


| 
Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 

1935 2100. f 1938 = 100. 

ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT [INDEX 


It is hoped that publication of the 
Actuaries’ Investment Index may be 
resumed shortly. 


New York 


WALL STREET'S wait and see attitude 
is being maintained. The debate on the 
Neutrality Act coupled with German 
“peace” propaganda prevented any 
extension of commitments after the 
weekend, and operators turned their 
attention to home questions. Motor and 
chemical shares receded fractionally, but 
steel issues were assisted by reports of 
higher steel mill activity. Prices con- 
tinued their downward trend towards 
mid-week, though losses were not ex- 
tensive. The Dow Jones industrial 
average declined from 151.41 on Mon- 
day to 150.25 on Wednesday. Iron Age 
reports steel mill activity at 87.5 per 
cent. of capacity, against 84 per cent. 
for the previous week. Companies are 
now granting reservations on first 
quarter schedules. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
pany, Inc., of New York, we print 
below the following index figures of 
American values calculated on closing 
Prices (1926 = 100), 


WEEKLY AVERAGES _ 








1939 | | 
| a t. | Sept. | Oct.* 
| Low | High ,| 2) 4% 
Apr. Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

: 
347 Ind’ls.... 112-2) 113-3) 110-9 
32 Rails...... 31.1) '34-4) 32-5 
40 Utilities 83-7, 85-2| 84-9 
419 Stocks ‘6 | 94-4 95-8) 93-9 
Av. yield*... / 3-11 %|3 "69% 3°75 % 














*50 Common Stocks. +t Aug. 2nd. ¢ Aug. 23rd. 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
Common Stocks (1926 = 100) _ 


| 


° : 
Sept. 21 \sepe. 22|Sepe. 23\Sept. 25|Sep. 26 Sept. 27 








—_ aE t. — et -_ 
127-6 | 126-4 | 127-2 | 126-6 | 127-8 | 127-4 


| 

! 
! 

124-3 124-5 


Sept. 28 Sept. 25sepr. 29 Oct. 2 | Oct. 3 | Oct. 4 


124-9 124-3 | 126-6 | 125-3 





1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. ’ 
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Stock Exchange 
1939 
Shares | Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
September 28 ......... } 1,570 | 13,000 
= _ 4 | Oe 
ae Sot Se 77740 
‘“ ie dth eines | i 


le a he A 
* Two-Hour Session. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
2, 43, 5, 
1949 1939 1939 14039 
1. Rails and Shell Union... 1414 141, 


po Socony Vac.. 135g 14 
Atchison ..... 321g 33 | Stan. Oi! Cal. 301g 295, 
Balt. & Ohio.. 8 8 |5tan. Oil N.J 4834 481. 
Ches. & Ohio 44 4319) Texas ........ 4712 46 


ceive, Sos oe 
Southern Rly 1934 193, Doug: a 7616 753, 
Union Pac. ... 10212 10234! United Aircft. 4233 43 
2. Utilities and Allied Chem. 183 1851» 
Communications [Dupont ...... 18112 17814 
Am.W’works. 137g 131,|Un. Carbide. 89 8914 
Con. Edison 305g 3014/Gen. Electric 4073 41 
Gas & E). 734 Tile West’hseElec. 117 11734 
Pwr&Li. 834 834) American Can 11214 11412 
American... 2254 2233 a .. 611g 6154 
Pac. Gas & Bi. 307g 30 | Int. ester 68 665, 
Pub Serv N.J 3834 3814 — Manvie 7612 7612 
i 3 


; 2034 > 
Northern Pac. 1153 2582 Gunes as 885g 91% 


United Corp. 273 Prods... 6214 6212 
Un. GasImp 1334 1334/J1Case&Co. 85 85 

. Tel. ... 16012 16034| Glidden ...... 1812 1873 
Inter.Tel.For. 534 51q| Celanese of 26 2512 


of A. 
Westn. Union 34 33 |Bastm’n Kdk. +A 133 
Radio ........ 534 57e|Loews......... 2 32% 
4 7"8) 20th Cen. Fox 13g 135 


5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Steel ... 891g 881,|Mont. Ward. 53 54 
Republic St.. 2634 263g| Sears Roebck. 7754 7653 
U.S. Steel ”.. 7553 741p| Woolworth ... 37% 3878 
Am. Metal ... 26 2614| Nat. Dairy ... 1512 15% 
Am. Smeltin: 5534 54 |4m. Tob. B... 765g 7654 

3314 33 | Nat. Distillers 235g 235 


Cerro de Pas.. 4054 41 
int. Nickel ... 371g 3914|°° Fimance 
wo 413g 403g|Comel. Credit 451g 455 
U.S. Smelt... 68° 64, "Com. Inv. Tr. 507 4979 
x 


Canada 


THE outbreak of war in Europe and 
Wall Street’s reactions to the news 
constituted the major factors for the 
Canadian stock exchanges in Septem- 
ber. Base metal shares were buoyant 
from the opening, and though leading 
industrial issues had been sold imme- 
diately before the outbreak of hostilities, 
steel and other war stocks were unable 
to resist the boom atmosphere of Wall 
Street, the Bureau of Statistics com- 
mon stocks index rising 10 points in 
the week ending September 7th. De- 
mand was usually selective, however, 
and profit-taking was sufficient to re- 
verse the trend, while utilities and 
mining issues were largely neglected. 
Oil shares continued in favour. The 
mid-month hesitancy on Wall Street 
was responsible for a duller tone, but 
in the last ten days of September 
dealers concentrated on the effects of 
the war and industrial recovery in the 
United States on Canadian stocks. The 
absence of definite news from the 
Western front accentuated the rdéle of 
Canada’s industrial war effort and 


western food and utility stocks 
advanced to higher levels. 
Aug. Oct. | Aug. Oct. 
30, 4, 30, 4, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 


Bell Tel. ...... 1691g 161 Int. Petrol ... 2012 2412 
seeseee 77g 1519 Brazil 


Trac. Tig 734 
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Foreign Bourses 


Paris.— The outbreak of war had 
an immediately depressing effect on 
prices, and rentes were particularly 
heavy. International issues, however, 
led a recovery and by the second week 
of September a pronounced demand for 
home equities had developed. Later, 
however, dealers lost interest and prices 
Slipped back in quiet trading. Despite 
sporadic rallies in both industrials and 
rentes towards the end of the month, 
the earlier losses were not made good. 
Rentes, banking issues and _inter- 
nationals closed lower on balance, while 
domestic industrial issues were lower, or 
at best irregular. 

A= oo” Aug. Oct. 
1939 1939 | 


30, 4, 
1939 1939 
3% Rentes 74:40 67:10 Chargeurs 
4%Rts."17 77:50 69:20| Reunis.. 495 395 
Banque de [Rio Tinto 1,878 2,010 
France ... 7,230 5,800'R. Dutch... 61,150 63,100 
Credit _ \Mex.Eagle 51-25 37-00 
1,575 1,190\Chartered 189-50 156-00 


Lyonnais 
Suez Canal 13,570 14,900 Ford ...... 54:00 39-00 
Wag. Lits. 53-50 33-00\Johnnies ...359:00 (6) 


(6) No quotation. 
* 


Amsterdam. — The Amsterdam 
Bourse staged a war boomlet at the 
beginning of September. American 
issues were particularly strong, while 
fears of exchange depreciation further 
stimulated the movement into equities. 
Oil, shipping, sugar and rubber shares 
were particularly favoured, while bonds 
were correspondingly weak. By the 
middle of the month, however, markets 
turned dull and many of the earlier 
gains were wiped out. Royal Dutch 
finished the month at a lower level, in 
company with certain leading in- 
dustrial issues, including Lever Bros. 
and Unilever and Philips Lamps. 
Rubber shares offered resistance, how- 
ever, and shipping issues continued to 
advance fractionally. 


Aug. Oct. Aug. Oct. 
30, 4, 30, 4, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
212°, Dutch ... 63/A.K.U. ... 345g 2878 


519% Ger.* 17 10,Ford Motor ... 330 
Philips Lp. 19012 13614 DeliB. To. 11614 108 
Neth. Ship. 113 116Ryl. Dutch 2991, 283 
Lever Bros. |Hand. Am. 394); 370 
&Unilever.. 1257\6 931g) 


* With transfer certificate. 
* 


Berlin. — The German invasion of 
Poland was taken as a bull point for 
war stocks and the recent demand for 
equities continued. An irregular ten- 
dency developed, however, towards the 
end of the first week of September, and 
leading armaments issues lost consider- 
able ground, probably discounting a 
protracted war following German suc- 
cesses in Poland. After the Soviet in- 
vasion of Poland, prices advanced over 
a wide front, but previous losses were 
not regained. In the last ten days a 
further setback developed, in which 
shipping issues were particularly weak. 
The Russo-German negotiations in 
Moscow over the partition of Poland 
were, however, well received, and the 
Bourse closed in rather more confident 
mood. 





Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
31, 29, 31, 29, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 


er Siemens 
Bank... 106-00 104-50) & Halske 192-00 201-00 

A.E.G.... 118-25 115-25)Verein. 

Farben In.157:25 156-88} Stahilw. 99:50 93-00 

Rh.Stahiw.131-25 123-00 Hapag ... 51°75 37°75(a) 


(a) Sept. 28, 1939 
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Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 7, 1939 Capital =— Money 
To the Public ...... Nil bul il 
To Shareholders ... Nil Bee Nil 
ByS.E.Introduction Nil be Nil 
By Permission to 
_ |” "fea 43,000 158,557 
S _ Certs., week 
to Sept. 30, 1939 Dr.300,000 Dr.300,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Se Conversions 
1939 (New Basis)... 107,947,226 85,421,284 
1938 (New Basis)... 237,011,198 217,120,235 
1939 (Old Basis) 71,373,052 73 


1938 (Old Basis) ... 173,448,546 154,537,678 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
1939 (New Basis) 57,901,404 25,274,148 2,245,732 
1938 (New Basis) 166,679,302 47,590,756 2,850,177 
1939 (Old Basis) 33,782,882 15,840,091 320, 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,613,375 21,104,231 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to dace Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 

1939 (New Basis) 44,512,640 8,119,649 32,788, 
1938 (New Basis) 136,936,433 15,376,492 64,807,310 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,158,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 
1938 (Old Basis)125,791,813 9,252,053 19,493,812 

Nots.—*“ Old Basis ” includes only game issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 


OT Leo dees 
or | - | Prev. 

tFinal | Tot | able | Year 
a j 










Zot} 412 (Jan. 1 4lo 
Oct. 28) $14* 
Oct 
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Stock Exchange ...... £2ps*| ... |Nov. 11£5ps* 
wee eee * 
United Dairies......... Tigt| 1219 io 1219 
WwW. ulin 10 ane 1 
Pence 
Eiiesennas +2-2 sig . 
Free of Income Tax. (a) Less tax 7s. i 
stated otherwise. (6) Less “a if 


; : (6) tax 5s. in £. 
(c) Paid , i 
€ raid Sn Capital £1,200,000 as increased by scrip 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
A sharp fall in profits has been experienced 
by the BORNEO COMPANY, trading 
conditions having been disturbed by the 
year’s general political tension and by 
reduced purchasing power on mines and 
estates. The full ROVER COMPANY 
report shows total profits of £333,999, 
against £292,339. It is pointed out that 
the profit has been derived entirely from 
normal activities and not armaments. A 
reduction in CABLES INVESTMENT 
TRUST net profits from £240,841 to 
£219,259 is broadly in accordance with 
recent investment trust experience. The 
5 per cent. dividend is, however, main- 
tained. Some companies record a satis- 
factory improvement in profits. HURST 
NELSON AND COMPANY are again 
paying 10 per cent., on record net profits 
of £64,703, against £52,762. LEYLAND 
AND BIRMINGHAM RUBBER COM- 
PANY net profits are as much as 22 per 
cent. higher at £117,472, and, in an 
entirely different sphere, ALLEN AND 
HANBURYS are paying 25, against 15, 
per cent., thanks to a substantial rise in 
earnings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rover Company, Ltd.—Preliminary 
profits statement of this company was 
discussed on page 613 of The Economist, 
September 30, 1939. Balance sheet dated 
August 5, 1939, shows total assets, 
£1,521,218 (£1,387,344) ; cash, £426,311 
(£358,411); investments (Government 
loans, etc.) at cost, £116,753 (£116,559) ; 
stocks, £283,387 (£251,885); debtors, 
£53,747 (£40,492); trade creditors, 
£195,697 (£127,825); general reserve, 
£286,000 (£266,000). 


Ferranti, Ltd.—Company recommends 
a dividend of 6 per cent. tax free for year 
to June 30, 1939 (same) plus a distribution 
of £7,387—profit on sale of investments 
—to holders of ordinary stock. 


British Xylonite Company.—Com- 
pany has resumed interim dividends with 
a distribution of 2} per cent. less tax. 
Dividend for 1938 was 5 per cent. and 10 
per cent. for 1937. 


Malayalam Plantations.—Total rev- 
enue year to March 31, 1939, £627,581 
(£674,094). Net profit, 225,310 
(£272,542), after £5,500 (£6,000) for 
investment realisation reserve and £9,500 
(£15,000) for N.D.C. Final ordinary 
dividend 6 per cent., less tax 6s. 5d., 
making 10 per cent. for year as before. To 
reserves: Taxation, £65,000 (£64,000) ; 
general, £25,000 (£30,000); staff fund, 
£5,000 (same); carry forward, £101,695 
(£102,200). 


Renold and Coventry Chain.—Net 
profit, after taxation at War Budget rates, 
£90,782 (£146,804). Also £15,000 has 
been set off against balance brought 
forward to provide for increased taxation 
on last year’s profits. Final ordinary 
dividend 7 per cent. (against 94 per cent.) 
less tax at 7s., making 10 per cent. for 
year, against 124 per cent. 


Ashanti Goldfields Corporation.— 
Second interim dividend 22} per cent., 


as before, but payable on £1,250,000, 
against £ 1,000,000. 


Pressed Steel Company, Ltd.—This 
company is maintaining its interim divi- 
dend at 10 per cent. 

Atlas Assurance Company.—Interim 
dividend on account of 1939, 18 per cent. 
less tax. For many years the company 
has _ interim dividends of 14 per cent. 
tax free, followed by finals of 18 per cent., 
—eas a total each year of 32 per cent. 

ee. 


_ Orthodox Unit Trust.—First net 
income distribution, due October 15th, is 
2'2d. net per unit. An additional 0°12119d. 
per unit is carried forward. The total gross 
income on the initial price is thus 
£5 6s. 10d. per cent. 
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Manufacturers Trust Company 
(New York).—Statement of September 
30, 1939, shows record figures of deposits 
at $737,809,059, as compared with 
$735,645,747 at June 30, 1939, and 
$645,093,134 at September 30, 1938. 
Cash and due from other banks are now 
shown at $235,593,429, U.S. Government 
securities stand at $273,198,269, while 
loans and. bills purchased total 
$203,423,656. At June 30, 1939, the 
respective figures were $252,770,947, 
$270,278,536, and $199,306,521. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York.—Total resources, September 30, 
1939, $2,338,871,476.88, against 
$2,215,168,135.01 on June 30, 1939, and 
$1,898,794,744.98 on September 30, 1938. 
Deposits,  $2,027,675,759.45, against 
$1,898,035,301.81 on June 30, 1939, and 
$1,573,141,067.24 a year ago. Cash, 
$1,100,350,665.22 against $1,013,232,650.33 
on June 30, 1939, and $700,989,773.31 a 
year ago. Capital and surplus remain 
unchanged at $90,000,000.00 and 
$170,000,000.00 respectively. Undivided 

rofits total $13,072,759.09, against 

12,957,600.89 on June 30, 1939. 


Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York. — Deposits September 30, 
1939, $2,817,977,000 (compared with 
$2,696,486,000 on June 30, 1939, and 
$2,376,974,000 on September 30, 1938) 
and total resources at $3,097,011,000 
(compared with  $2,983,435,000 and 
$2,670,123,000, respectively). Undivided 
profits on September 30, 1939, amounted 
to $34,058,000, compared with $30,819,000 
on June 30, 1939, and $31,136,000 on 
September 30, 1938 


Tangoel Rubber Estates. — At this 
week’s annual meeting Mr. Walter Hilliers 
declared that the replanting programme 
spread over 1936, 1937 and 1938 was now 
complete and the visiting agent was well 
satisfied with the condition of the estates. 


Cables Investment Trust. — Income 
for year to June 30, 1939, £344,384 
(£369,556), a decrease of £25,172. Net 
revenue £219,259 (£240,841). Ordinary 
dividend 5 per cent. for year, as before. 
Carry forward £97,733 (£68,474). 


Leyland and Birmingham Rubber. 
—Trading profit year to June 30, 1939, 

123,649 (£104,077). To depreciation 

18,339 (£14,544). Written off goodwill 
£10,000 (nil). To reserve £7,500 (£7,500). 
Ordinary distribution 12} per cent., 
against 11} per cent. Carry forward 
£31,615 (£31,445). 

Leach’s Argentine Estates. — Net 
balance year to March 31, 1939, £116,792 
eaias) To general reserve £41,097 
(£34,748). To depreciation 39,615 
(£34,132). To income tax and N.D.C. 
£15,000 (£15,000). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 6 per cent. 

United Dairies, Ltd. — Net profit 
year to June 30, 1939, £582,010 (£631,654). 
Final ordinary dividend 7} per cent., 
making 12} per cent. for the year, as 
before. 

_The Stock Exchange. — Interim 
dividend £2 per share compared with 
£5 per share a year ago. 


Beardmore (William) and Company. 
—Interim ordinary dividend 3 per cent. 
on account of 1939. This is the first 
interim dividend for many years. For 
the year 1938 3} per cent. was paid. 


Brazilian Warrant Agency. — For 
1938 2 per cent. will be paid on the ordinary 
shares. The last ordinary dividend was 
4 per cent. for 1934, when 8s. was written 
off each share. 


Meux’s Brewery. — Interim dividend 
reduced from 3} to 2} per cent. Turnover 
maintained, but board consider a prudent 
policy advisable. 


British Celanese. — This company 
will on October 31st to holders regis- 
t ber 16th, a half-year’s dividend 
on the 7 per cent. first » bring- 
up to 


2 preference 

ing dividend is en thin al 

October 31, 1938. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Industry and Trade 


Increased Unemployment. — The. official returns 
relating to changes in unemployment between August 14th 
and September 11th were issued this week. They reveal 
an increase of 99,236 in the number of unemployed on 
the registers of employment exchanges in Great Britain. 
That this increase is not due to seasonal influences is shown 
by The Economist’s index of unemployment, which is 
adjusted for seasonal variations; the index, which is given 
in the accompanying table, rose by 84 per cent. between 
August 14th and September 11th. Had it not been for the 
calling of men to the Colours, the increase in unemploy- 
ment would have been even more marked. Unfortunately, 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 





Unemployment Employment 
Registered unemployed Insured persons aged 
aged 14 and over 16-64 employed 
(incl. agriculture) Percentage| (excl. agriculture) 
i i 
Return persons 
Total | (aged 16-64) ait 
. unem- ndex, 
Index oa ployed adjusted 
; , y (excl. Number for 
adjusted | unem- |, criculture) seasonal 
Number a ployed variations 
variations 
ne "000 1935 = 100; ‘000 ; % Bs des eo 1935 = 100 
Sept. eal 1,339 66-1 | 1,091 9-5 11,706 11212 
i 
July 18 ...... 1,773 87- | 1,244 12-9 11,413 110 
Aug. 15 ...... 1,759 86°4 1,262 12-7 11,447 110 
BD ences 1,799 88-6 1,324 12-9 11,429 110 
Oct. 17 ...... 1,781 87-6 1,409 12-5 11,455 110 
Nov. 14...... 1, 89-6 1,456 12-7 11,428 110 
sie coves 1,831 91-9 1,474 12-7 11,452 110 
an. 16 ...... 2,039 93-0 1,594 | 14:0 11,284 110 
eb. 13 ...... 1897 87-9 | 1538 | 13-1 | 11,419 | il 
Mar. 13 1,727 84-6 1,429 | 12-0 11,586 1111p 
my 1,644 81-5 1,343 11-3 11,685 112)2 
i BD scocns 1,492 74:7 1,234 10-3 11,838 1131, 
June 12 |... 1,3 67-6 | 1.099 | 9-5 | 11,969 | 115 
July 10 ..... 1,256 62-2 1,014 8-8 12,064* | 116 
Aug. 14...... 1,232 | 60-7 | "968 | 8:6 | 12,053*| 116 
Sept. 11.....! 1,330 | 65-9 | 1,052 |... (a) | (a) 


* Estimated. (a) No longer available. 





the Ministry of Labour has discontinued the publication 
of its estimates of the number of persons in employment. 
It is almost certain, however, that employment has shown 
an appreciable decline as a result of the growth in 
unemployment and the withdrawal of labour from industry 
by the Services. The returns for September 11th, more- 
over, do not show the full extent of the dislocation caused 
by the war; there are indications that unemployment has 
shown a further increase since then. Furthermore, they do 
not reveal the unemployment caused by the war in the 
clerical and professional classes with an income exceeding 
£250 per annum. 


* * * 


_ Incidence of Changes in Unemployment.—The 
incidence of changes in unemployment _ between 
— 14th and September 11th is shown in the following 
tables : — 


CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT BETWEEN AUGUST 14TH AND 
SEPTEMBER 11TH 


(a) Increases Number 

Hotel, boarding house, etc., service ............ 29,719 
Entertainments, bye" CEC. .eceescececessreceesnens 28 a 
Dressmaking and millinery .................00+ 

eee trades ...... = Senuinslinndidienneaiiion ae 

MINE ‘nit bin bnbiliidbinese aidhecisiecdedecvecaspuees 12, 

I ceili allthis ans thincienpenseeiese .cevesannse 11,007 
Printing and bookbinding .................+s0000 9,218 
Furniture, seein? Ei aninieinanaimiancatchene 6,823 
Motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft ............ 6,384 
I ii err Ber ceili Ws custhvoceoeusesse 5,199 
IE eidincnicachsacceabi¢eonsaes cosconnesens 4,330 
Carpets ...... Sebsebnbérienidesddbépoccdserecvcessenes 4,005 
Dock, harbour, etc., service .............seeseee 3,805 
Miscellaneous food industries................00++ 3,613 
Professional services..............-+-ssceeeseeeeeeees 3,432 


Laundry Service ...........cccescsscsseesccsseseeees 2,070 


(b) Decreases Number 
Public works contracting, etc. ..........sesce00s 21,947 
Coal TUNING 2.22... ..screecereceeessesscessscseseceees 18,554 
Shipbuilding and ship-repairing ............... 12,361 
Local government service ............cccecceceess 10,051 
RG Ce AE TE 9,179 
Pottery, earthenware, etc. ...........ceccceseseees 8,250* 
ne 7,487* 
SSS ESE TEE 6,892 
Iron a 6,330 
Agriculture, MOCUIGITII, GBC... 000<000iscecccccess 3,435 
National government service .............00..000 2,920 
Gas, water and electricity ...............cceeccees 2,815 
aa 2,690 
Textile bleaching, printing, dyeing, etc. ...... 2,524 
Woollen and worsted ...............ccceccesceseees 2,258 


* Employment at August 14th in these industries was affected 
by local holidays. 


As was to be expected, the outbreak of war seriously 
affected the hotel and entertainment industries, as well as 
certain consumers’ goods trades such as clothing, furniture, 
Carpet and motor-car manufacture. On the other hand, 
there was a marked expansion in the defence sector of 
British industry. The speeding-up of defence preparations 
is revealed by the fall in unemployment in public works 
contracting and building, in local and national government 
service, in the public utility industries, and in the coal- 
mining, iron and steel, shipbuilding and engineering trades. 
Geographical changes in unemployment, shown in the next 
table, were unevenly distributed : — 


CHANGES IN UNEMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 








Increases Decreases 
Administrative Administrative 
Division Number Division Number 

NE ok oiiasonenness 85,402 | North Midlands......... 10,039 
TE oo ivexconccavascess 16,695 | Midlands ................. 8,518 
BE oiicsnchnoccnces 8,573 | North Eastern............ 6,401 
South Eastern ........... Te F POU hncadducccsavwsnccces 1,607 
South Western........... 4,454 | 
Scotland ...........-..006 1,893 | 
Northern ..........-.:+0+ 1,090 | 
North Western ......... 551 

I iaiseicckeren 125,801 | OE aiiisstite 26,565 


Broadly, the regions suffering an increase in unemployment 
between August 14th and September 11th are those in 
which civil activities predominate. London, being the centre 
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of the entertainment and high-class consumption goods in- 
dustries, registered the biggest increase in unemployment. 
On the other hand, four of the administrative divisions en- 
gaged largely in coal-mining and metal manufacture 
actually showed a fall. The expansion in the defence sector, 
and the contracting tendency in the civil sector, of British 
industry must be expected to continue and will probably 
be even more marked in the unemployment returns for the 
next few months. 


* * * 


Spurt in Retail Trade——The month of August 
has witnessed a marked spurt in retail sales. The returns 
for that month, given in this week’s Board of Trade 
Journal, show that the average daily value of sales of a 
representative sample of retail houses was 6.4 per cent. 
higher than in August, 1938. In July the increase over the 
figure for the corresponding month last year was only 1.2 
per cent. Changes in the turnover of individual commodity 
groups, as well as in the value of stocks, are shown below: 


VALUE OF SALES AND STOCKS COMPARED WITH YEAR AGO 


Average Daily Sales | 
|Stocks (at cost), 











! | end August 
August Feb.-Aug. | 

Non-Food :— % % % 
Piece-goods ............0000000++ | + 0-2 —- 44 | — 03 
Women’s wear ..............++++ + 89 + 25 | + 5-0 
Men’s and boys’ wear ......... + 12°5 + 3:2 + 3:7 
Boots and shoes..........----- +174 | + 54 | + 17 
OS a i + 39 | - 20 | —- 11 
DT cuntieMncchdipeababecce — 5-3 - 317 | — 1:0 
F Elina + 82 | + 22 | + 1:2 
Sports and travel requisites... + 48 — 35 — J} 
PIIIEE * sstonnesnasteanteese + 7:3 + 46 + 32 
SND uindinseaiineniasmnannie 8-6 + 2:0 + 9 
Food and perishables............ 42 + 2-7 + 1-6 

PIU. inkacbakensantiptrcciasiese + 64 + 2-4 


4 
? 
| 


There were marked increases in the turnover of the majo- 
rity of goods; in the hardware section, exceptionally, sales 
showed a decline. Again, with the exception of Central 
and West End London, where the value of sales in August 
was 4.7 per cent. smaller than in the corresponding month 
last year, turnover increased in all the regions into which 
Britain is divided for the purpose of the returns. The in- 
crease compared with a year ago was most marked in the 
Midlands and South Wales (+12.1 per cent.), the South 
of England (+9.5 per cent.) and North-eastern England 
(+6.4 per cent.). Despite the spurt in purchases, stocks, 
especially of food and perishable articles, were higher at 
the end of August than a year earlier. 


* * * 


Wages in Coal Mining.—At a recent meeting of 
the Joint Standing Consultative Committee of the coal- 
mining industry the workmen’s representatives applied for 
an immediate increase in wages of 1s. per shift for miners 
over 18 and of 6d. per shift for those under 18. At a dele- 
gate conference of the South Wales Miners’ Federation last 
Saturday the President (Mr Arthur Horner) stated that 
the owners had agreed to the principle of the adjustment 
of wages to fluctuations in the cost of living. It is under- 
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stood that differences of opinion prevailed among the 
members of the Committee as to whether such increases 
should take the form of flat rate additions to existing 
earnings or of percentages on district standard rates, as 
well as with regard to the ratio between changes in cost-of- 
living indices and wages, and to the relation of the demand 
of the miners to the varying earning capacities of the 
different coalfields. The matter is being considered by the 
district associated owners, whose views will be communi- 
cated to a further meeting of the Joint Standing Consulta- 
tive Committee next Thursday. In the last war the problem 
of the adjustment of the wages of miners to the rising cost 
of living was the cause of considerable difficulties. The 
method of granting increased percentages on district 
standard rates, partly to compensate the workmen for the 
decline in the purchasing power of their earnings, and 
partly to extend to them their prescribed shares of the 
increased net proceeds of the industry, operated till 1917, 
when the method of flat rate additions was introduced 
under the system of State control. Until the date of the 
introduction of the flat rate system the rise in the wage 
level had outpaced that in the cost of living, but subse- 
quently it lagged slightly behind that in retail prices. The 
following table gives the increases (a) in the cost of living, 
(b) in the estimated weekly full-time rates of wages for all 
industries in the United Kingdom, and (c) in the average 
annual earnings of miners, between 1915 and 1918 
compared with July, 1914:— 


Year Cost of Living Weekly Full- Miners’ 
time rates in all Annual 
industries i 
(Increases over 1914) 
% % % 
ERS ato 23 10 to 15 33-0 
Ss hniniteaneiicids 46 20 to 25 60-7 
UNE ckn ieb-emmpeien 76 55 to 60 63-3 
Sel icisinecanbents 103 95 to 100 101-3 


As a result of the introduction of the central selling schemes 
in 1936 miners’ wages have considerably improved. In 
1938 the annual cash earnings per person employed 
averaged £145, against £131 in 1936 and £79 in 1914. 
While cash earnings in 1938 were thus 834 per cent. above 
the level of 1914, the official index of the cost of living 
showed a rise of only 56 per cent. during this period. 


* * * 


Cotton Operatives Demand Higher Wages.—As 
expected, the leaders of the operatives in the cotton in- 
dustry have decided to make an immediate demand for an 
increase in wages. A joint meeting with the employers’ 
organisations has already been requested and is expected to 
take place in Manchester next week. No details of the claim 
have yet been revealed, but the opinion is gaining ground 
in trade circles that the application will be a substantial 
one. Spinners and manufacturers are expecting that an 
increase of about 12} per cent. on current wages will have 
to be granted, and already selling rates in future contracts 
for yarn and cloth are being advanced to cover this con- 
tingency. It is realised that the employers will be forced 
to increase wages in order to prevent an exodus of opera- 
tives to other industries, which might lead to a serious 
shortage of labour. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE unemployment returns for Sep- 


r partly seasonal. The iron and steel in- 
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the level of requirements in all classes. 
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The demand for coke, both on home 
and export account, is good. The pro- 
duction of blastfurnace coke is being 
increased, and central heating and 
patent oven coke are fully specified for 


delivery. m 


Newcastle - on - Tyne. — Inquiry 
from abroad for North-East coal is in- 
creasing, and as shipments have now 
reached a good average the market is 
steadier with certain sections firm. 
Northumberland steam classes are in 
keen demand from the Scandinavian 
countries, while Durham manufacturing 
coal has a good sale in the home market 
and is also in eager request from Conti- 
nental consumers. Patent oven coke is in 
good demand from abroad, but makers 
are so fully occupied carrying out pre- 
vious commitments that they are unable 
to accept further business. 


* 


Glasgow.— -There has been little 
change in the Scottish coal position. 
The new rationing scheme for domestic 
consumers is now in operation, but it 
is too early yet to assess its effect. 
Meantime all the collieries are working 
close to capacity, and in various cases 
arrangements are under way for new 
and increased outputs in order to meet 
demand. The bulk of the trade is on 
inland and coastwise account, and there 
is not a great deal of any class of fuel 
on offer for export, although business in 
the latter is moving fairly steadily 
against contracts, and an increasing in- 
quiry is reported from certain markets. 
Prices remain strong at previous levels. 


* 


Cardiff. — Although the volume of 
current new business is limited, ship- 
ments under contracts are proceeding 
with little interruption, and the recent 
improvement in the volume of exports 
is being maintained. France is the main 
Outlet, but every possible effort is being 
made to meet the requirements of 
neutral countries, including those whose 
supplies from Germany have been inter- 
rupted. Prices are being adjusted with 
the approval of the Mines Department 
to meet increases in the cost of materials 
and other war contingencies, and 
authority has been obtained during the 
past few days for the raising of export 
quotations to the higher level of the 
scheduled minimum quotations fixed 
under the coal-marketing scheme for in- 
land delivery. The miners are applying 
for an increase in wages to meet the rise 
in the cost of living. The application 
has been made by the Mineworkers’ 
Federation on behalf of the industry as 
a whole, and it takes the form of a flat- 
rate increase to be applied uniformly to 
every coalfield. The demand is under 
the consideration of the district asso- 
ciated owners, whose views are to be 
communicated to a further meeting of 
the Joint Consultative Committee to be 
held in London next Thursday. 


Iron and Steel 


Middlesbrough. — Production of 
iron and steel is being maintained at 
a high rate. Larger specifications are 
being received for shipyard require- 
ments, whilst the export trade is now 
being resumed as export licences are 
received. Good Durham blastfurnace 
coke is available at the control price, 
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whilst details now to hand regarding 
the maximum prices to be paid 
for heavy steel scrap for steelworks’ 
purposes show the figure as 58s. 6d. per 
ton delivered at North-East coast 
works. For steel foundries the price of 
No. 1 quality scrap is 68s. 3d. per ton 
delivered in the North-East area. Sup- 
plies of scrap are not too plentiful, and 
works are taking any quantities that 
merchants bring on to the market. 


* 


Sheffield .—-The iron and steel mar- 
kets remain very active. Deliveries 
under existing contracts are heavy. 
There is improved buying of forge pig 
iron, and this applies also to foundry 
iron. Basic iron production is on a very 
large scale, and goes into immediate 
consumption, while East and West 
Coast hematite is also a very active 
market. Finished iron is being much 
more freely called for, including crown 
bars. Increased production of acid and 
basic billets, supplemented by imports, 
is easing the stringency. There are heavy 
dealings in structural steel, wire rods, 
bars and strip. 

Iron and steel scrap demand is at a 
high level, but supplies are becoming 
more satisfactory, both of home-pro- 
duced and imported material. Cast-iron 
descriptions have now been brought 
under price control. 

Steel production figures in this area 
are reaching new high levels. There is 
an enormous output of open-hearth 
steel, and the increased call for high- 
grade alloy steels is being well met. 


* 


Glasgow.—The pressure for delivery 
of every class of iron and steel material 
is maintained and works in Glasgow 
and other districts are producing at a 
record rate. Output of shipbuilding 
material alone amounts to an enormous 
tonnage, and boiler makers, machinery 
makers and general engineering con- 
cerns are requiring very considerable 
tonnages. Sheet makers have been 
working to capacity for a long period; 
demand is still expanding and orders 
booked will absorb the output of many 
months. Tube makers, too, are now 
fully employed. In practically every 
branch of the iron and steel industry 
here there is sufficient work on hand to 
provide regular and constant employ- 
ment for all available plant for many 
months. Meantime stocks are sufficient 
for immediate requirements and pros- 
pects of future supplies seem brighter 
this week, both in regard to semis and 
raw material. 


Cardiff.—-The supply of steel bars 
in South Wales continues to fall short 
of immediate requirements, and the 
production of tinplates has receded 
from 70.38 per cent. to 64.52 per cent. 
of capacity under the pooling scheme. 
It is understood, however, that a con- 
tributory cause of this decrease is the 
reluctance on the part of manufacturers 
to increase their commitments pending 
the revision next month of the price of 
steel. Prices of tinplates for the inland 
trade are unchanged, but for export the 
nominal maximum of 20s, 3d. per box 
f.o.b. has ceased to be effective and for 
some destinations quotations have been 
raised to as much as 27s. The steel- 
melting furnaces are using a larger per- 
centage of pig iron, but there are pros- 
pects of an improved supply of im- 
ported scrap. The heavier branches of 
the industry continue fully employed. 


News from Abroad.—The inter- 
national steel markets have not yet re- 
covered from the violent shocks which 
they sustained through the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe. Although a slight 
improvement has recently been percep- 
tible in so far as transport difficulties 
have been partly overcome and de- 
liveries on old contracts have been re- 
sumed, particularly by Belgian ex- 
porters, the reluctance of producers to 

new export orders has not 
diminished. This is not only true of 
the European exporters, but has to an 
increasing extent become the attitude of 
many exporters in the United States 
who are extremely busy for the domestic 
market and expect a further expansion 
of home demand. The resulting diffi- 
culty of consumers in obtaining delivery 
for current and future requirements can, 
however, be expected to be gradually 
Overcome, at least so far as the most 
urgent requirements are concerned. The 
Belgian producers are trying to over- 
come—and not without success—the 
dislocations of transport and raw 
material supplies, and the United 
States producers will probably be able 
to allocate larger quantities for export 
as soon as the present speculative buy- 
ing wave has come to an end. 

The international regulations of the 
Cartel organisations with regard to 
quotas and prices have gradually been 
abandoned and are being replaced by 
Goveriment regulations, There is un- 
easiness concerning the fulfilment of 
current contracts between belligerent 
and neutral countries which were nego- 
tiated before the outbreak of war, such 
as the supplies of Belgian semis to 
Great Britain and similar arrangements 
between Germany and Luxemburg. 
Attempts to solve these difficult prob- 
lems have not yet been successful. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .— -Although 
a strong tone has continued to prevail 
in the market during the past week, and 
numerous producers have extended 
their order lists, rather more difficulty 
has been met with in arranging the 
terms of fresh contracts. Many shippers 
and merchants have persisted in putting 
forward low offers and home trade 
buyers, although prepared to pay full 
prices, have not been ready to accept 
the longer delivery dates now required. 

There has been no slackening in the 
inquiry in piece goods for many foreign 
outlets. Reports, however, have been 
received of increased competition in 
certain markets, especially Central and 
South America. Eastern offers have 
generally been too low, but more trade 
has again taken place for the Continent 
and the Colonies. A persistent demand 
has been experienced in a variety of 
goods for home use, but rather less has 
been heard of Government contracts. 


Raw CoTrTon delivered to Spinners 
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The replanting programme of 244 acres spread over the year, a 


COMPANY MEETING 


TANGOEL RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
FACTORS WHICH REDUCED PROFITS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Tangoel Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at Fenchurch House, 
5, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., Mr Walter Hilliers, the Chair- 
man, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The revenue 
account shows a profit of £2,569. This smaller amount is accounted 
for by two factors. First, there was the considerable drop in the 
exportable percentage for the Dutch East Indies, which, for the 
period under review, was only 43 per cent., against 71 per cent. for 
1937-38; this represents a reduction in the exportable allowance for 
this company of over 133,000 Ibs. The second contributory cause 
was the lower average market price obtainable, which would have 
been lower still but for our forward sales. Export licences have 
been bought during the year for 94,000 Ibs. 
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1936, 1937 and 1938 has now been completed, and details of th — 


areas are included in the report. The visiting agent is well satisfie; 
with the condition of the estates. 


As regards costs, I would explain that the cost on the estate wa; i 
44d. per lb., which is a moderate figure, but to this had to be added 


the cost of replanting, which is chargeable to the profit and los 


account, and the cost of licences, which together bring the cost t) ~ 


6}d. per Ib. on the other side. 


I will now move: “ That the directors’ and auditors’ report anj 7 
audited accounts and balance-sheet to June 30, 1939, as circulated ~ 4% 


FA 
i a aS iy 2s 
= winiahes 2. se A 


members, be taken as read and that the same be and are hereby | 


adopted, and that a dividend of 24 per cent. be declared and paid : 
on October 16, 1939, to the members on the books of the company 7 


at this date.” 
Mr B. R. Worthington 
unanimously adopted. 


The retiring director, Sir Edward Rosling, and the auditors, | 
Messrs. Tribe, Clarke, Painter, Darton and Company, were re- 7 
elected, and the proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the © 


chairman and directors and to the staff in the East. 





(Continued from page 27) 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THERE has been little change in the 
prices of the principal primary pro- 
ducts during the past week. Reuter’s 
index of the prices of sensitive com- 


‘modities (September 18, 1931=100) for 


Thursday, at 159.4, was the same as a 
week ago; while Moody’s index for the 
United States (December 31, 1931= 
100) fell slightly, from 170.7 to 168.1. 


Metals 


On Tuesday a meeting of members of 
the London Metal Exchange was held 
at which the suspension of trading in 
copper, lead and spelter was discussed. 
As far as can be ascertained the meeting 
has sent a protest to the Ministry of 
Supply against the delay in resuming 
trading, and made some practical sug- 
gestions on this matter. 


* 


Tin. — The tin market was fairly 
quiet this week and the turnover re- 
mained small. Standard cash closed at 
£229 17s. 6d. per ton, a gain of 7s. 6d. 
on the week, while three months’ for- 
ward advanced by £1 15s. to £229 5s. 
per ton. The Statistical Bulletin of the 
International Tin Research and De- 
velopment Council, published this 
week, gives the monthly average of 
world consumption of tin in the first 
seven months of this year at 12,440 tons 
while production in the same period 
reached 11,000 tons only. According to 
Messrs A. Strauss and Company, Ltd., 
London, the total of world tin stocks 
reached 29,967 tons on September 31st, 
an advance of 4,562 tons on the month. 
New supplies amounted to 10,152 tons 
in September, 2,256 tons more than in 
August, while world deliveries fell in 


the same period by 1,606 tons to 8,711 
tons. 


* 


United States.— Prices for copper, 
lead and spelter remained unchanged 
during the week. Copper is still quoted 
at 12 cents per Ib., lead at 5.35 cents 


per Ib. and spelter at 6.50 cents per Ib. 

spot quotations for tin were 
resumed during the week and spot 
straights closed at 55 cents per Ib., 
which is slightly lower than the recent 
rates on the open market. Forward 
prices for tin stand at a considerable 
discount. 


Grains 


WHEAT prices in America have again 
sagged and both in Chicago and 
Winnipeg prices are now considerably 
lower than a month ago. Details of 
the trade with Britain have not been 
disclosed, but sales to the United King- 
dom authorities have continued 
steadily. Prices of imported wheat at 
Antwerp have also fallen, in sympathy 
with those in America. Dealings in 
— and barley continue on a spot 
is. 


Woritp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 








(7000 quarters) 

| Week ended [From Aug.1 to 
From Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. 
| 23, | 30, oe 
___|_1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939. 
N. America......... | 388} 627 | 4,763 |4,542 
“Geaquay ... | 312 | ser |1,287 |3,797 

LY wcccccces ’ 
Australia. attataiee jes «+ | 2,169 | 612* 
Russia 896 56 
903 





189 75 | 746 








949 | 1,069 !12,237 |10,118 
* Shipments up to Sept. 2, 1939. 


Worip SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize Meat (’000 quarters) 
















Week ended | FromApr.1to 
From “Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. 
2 a t 1, > 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
SD: ccimeseanana 387 ; 6,745) 10,120 
¢ America 3 10:770| ’509 
Region eeccee 
S. & E. Africa ...... 
ina, etc. 
OU ceinnain 





Other Foods 


Provisions.—Trade in flour con- 
tinues steadily at the fixed prices of 
22s. per sack straightrun, plus the wheat 
levy. No change has been made in the 
maximum prices for provisions such as 


meat, bacon, butter and eggs, and these 7 
prices are generally in force. Canadian © 
and New Zealand cheese prices were © 
marked up during the week. The fall © 
in imports of bacon from the Continent © 
and the large purchases by the Govern- | 


ment for the army have caused a tem- 


porary shortage in supplies of bacon in ’ 


London and Southern England. 
* 


Colonial Produce.— Sugar prices — 
have been marked up to meet the higher 

rates of duty. Kenya and Costa Rica ~ 
coffees met a good demand in London © 


and prices are higher than a week ago. 
White Muntock pepper is also dearer. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.— Trade in 
London has been steadier than of late 
and better orders are also arising from 
the provinces. With the end of the 
plum season, business in apples has 


improved and the colder weather has © 


also increased the demand for vege- 
tables. Official potato prices are un- 
changed, but selling prices are usually 
below the maximum. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Trading to 
cover immediate needs continued at the 
previous prices; raw linseed oil was 
quoted at £29 12s. 6d. per ton London 
and refined cotton seed oil at £19 10s. 
ex Hull. Stocks and dealings have now 
oon sete over by the Ministry of 


* 


Rubber.—The I.R.R.C. announced 
on Monday that the export quota for 
the last quarter of this year would be 
raised from 70 to 75 per cent. of the 
standard tonnages. This decision, which 
involves an addition to supplies over 
the three months of about 18,000 tons, 
had been expected by the market and 
had little effect on London prices, 
which have been very steady throughout 
the week. In America, however, there 


was a fall of about 4c. per lb. when 
there are still above parity with London. 


seconded the motion, which wa _ 
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October 7, 1939 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 30, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £14,068,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £27,204,000, 
and issues of £ 12,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from defence 
loans, the deficit accrued since April 1st last 
is £228,748,000, against £171,304,000 a 
yearago. The revenue return for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1939, is printed in full 
on page 31. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


mae ° _— 





Week 
even Esti- 1, 1,| 6 days 
Revenue mate, ea ibe. to “Sept 
(0) 1938 1939 1938 1939 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax | 327,000} 55,364) 53,010, 04; 1,734 
Sur-tax ... | 70,000) 8, 8, 230 70 
Estate, etc., 
Duties... | 80,000) 37, 40,210| 1,480) 1,280 
Stamps . 21,000} 9,770 8,930 280, 350 
N.D.C. . 25,000} 6,820) 12,140 330 440 
Other Inl. 


1,250) 





Total ... |1025759 344,024 378,010 10,461| 16,268 





"Issues out of the Exchequer 


1,| April 1,| 6 days | Week 






















Esti- 
1938, to\1939, to! to 
Mate, | Sept.30,|Sept.30,|Sept.30, | —_ 
1939-40) "938 | 1930'| 1938 | 2%, 
OoNnay | | | Hoge Sy , 
Int. & Man. 
of Nt. Dt. | 230,000} 109,051) 113,885; 2,266, 2,585 
ye a 3 3) 388 
Other Cons. — 
Fund Ser. 1,414, 3,463) 84 81 
T 114,157| 121,011! 2,350) 3,054 
Sup. Serv. a oesan 358,3491441,015| 20,102) 24,150 
—_. 1706141) 358,349| 521,515| 20,102 36,150 














Total Ord. 

nod. 472,506, 562,026, 22,452 27,204 

Def. Lns. | 502, 12,000 

Seir-Bat. 

P.O. and 

B’dcasting | 83 37,810) 39,546 2,100 2,200 
Total 510,316|601,572| 24,552 29,404 





15: 
Supply Services, after addition of issues under 
Defence Loan Acts : expenditure being 
met from loans ; indeeding “C50 “ciliions Vote 
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Finance 


liabilities,” and not allowing for issues to 
sinking funds since April 1, 1939. An 
approximate analysis of the National Debt 
as at September 30th, 1939, appears on 





page 33. 
Dest INCRBASES Dest REPAYMENTS 
Treasury bills 18,092 | Nat 5 Certs 300 
lated . Sav. Certs ... 
Pub. Dept. Adv.... 1,620 | Nat. Sav. Bonds ... 31 
19,712 331 
OTHER RECEIPTS Ornsr Issuss oo 
P.O. & Teleg. Housing Act ....... 
(Money) Acts .... 5,550 | N. Atl. Shipping... 40 
Ov. Trade Gtes.... 30 


5,550 87 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to September 30, 1939 (as 
revised), are shown below :— 

















tho 
Ordinary Exp..... seone | Ord. Rev. ......... 338,464 
Issues under Def. | Dec. in bices. ...... 
Loan Acts...... 80,500 wer borr. 311,810 
Misc. Issues(net) 2,610 | Less— 
Sinking fds. 5,186 
Net borrowing ... 306,624 
—___ 
645,136 | 645,136 
FLOATING DEBT 
eek £ millions) 
Waysani | 
Treasury | 
Bills — | | 
Advances Torat | 
aaa aed | Float- 
Date Ploat-| ‘ 
| Bank iN® | Assets 
Ten- Ta Public} of | Debt |" ' 
der Depts. Eng- 
1938 | land 
om 30 883°4 49:2 ‘ash | 932:°6 
939 | | 
June 24 | 479-0 | 540°4| 45-7 _ |1065-1) 586-1 
30 993-0 45-7 | 37-5 |1076-2) ... 
July 8 | 489-0, 563-0) 45- .. |1097+3} 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0) 562°8| 43-1 1099-8] 605°8 
» 22 | 499-0/ 558-1) 43-1 1100-2) 601-2 
» 29 | 504-0 | 564-9/ 46-3 1115-2/ 611-2 
Aug. 5 | 510°0/568-5| 46:9 1125-4) 615-4 
» 12 | 510-0) 570-7) 45-5 1126-2) 616:2 
» 19 | 510-0) 570-1) 47-5 1127-6) 617-6 
» 26 | 510-0 | 583-1) 45-3 1138-4) 628-4 
Sept. 2 | 500-0 | 618-3) 49-2 1167-5| 667°5 
» 9 | 495-0 | 633-3| 47-9 4:7 |1180-9| 681-2 
» 16 | 500-0/ 652:1)| 50-5 1202-6} 702-6 
» 23 | 505-0 | 663-7 | 47-5 1216-2) 701-2 
7 » 30 /|510-0 676°8 49-1 | 1235-9| 725°9 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) ok) 
Per 
eee | AVOFage [ALOW 
Tender Apptied| ~~ mini- 
Offered tor | Allottec anam 
Rate 
1938 | | | |.s. _d. | 
. 30, 45:0 688 | 45:0 25 1:42 48 
1939 } 
June 23 50-0 60°7 | 50:0 14 6°51 77 
ae 50-0 | 66°6 | 47-0 17 -00| 58 
July 7, 4u-U0 63-3 37:0 16 8-32) 44 
» 14) 35-0 | 64:5 | 35-0 [15 899 51 
”" 21) 35-0 | 68-6 | 35-0 14 8-61! 39 
» 28 | 40-0 | 73:8 36:0 114 4-08 27 
Aug. 4) 35-0 | 67°9 | 30-0 13 7:°9| 21 
» 11) 30:0 | 58-6 | 30-0 14 0-7| 39 
» 18; 30-0 63-1 | 30:0 15 7:39) 28 
% 25) 30-0 | 50-4 | 30-0 74 5-44, 4 
Sept. 1) 40-0 56-3 40:0 74 3°48 59 
” 8 | 50-0 60:2 50-0 72 098 94 
oe 3) BO 89:2 | 55:0 71 1-12 47 
» 22| 55:0 | 86:5 55:0 66 1:25) 100 
» 29! 55-0 | 96-3 | 55-0 48 9-83, 45 
On September applications at £99 7s. 7d 
cent. for bills to be id for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesda , Thursday, Friday and Saturday of follow- 


week were accepted as to about 45 per cent. of the 
pm Note applied for and copetees at higher Roe 
in full. £50-0 millions Treasury bills are 
offered on October 6th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | i ~ 
Se rs 
Sept. 17, 1938 ...... 23,250,830 | 17,438,122 
16, 1939 ........---- 21,334,921 | 16,001,155 
Week to :— 
Sept. WI sdet 503,999 | 377,999 
°. a 333,215 | 249,911 


Sept. 16, 1939 ........--.. | 343,021 | 257,266 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


EU . ae a 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 4th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


} £ 

| Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In circultn. 538,748,770 , Other Govt. 

In Bnkg. De- | Securities... 565,641,373 


partment... 41,416,325 | Other Secs... 3,135,110 
Silver Coin .. 208,417 
| Amt. of Fid 

ssue ...... ,000,000 
| Gold Coin 
Bullion (at 
| 168s. pe 
ae 165,095 
580,165,095 | 580,165,095 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
seeps. "Capheal 14,353,000 Govt. Secs. 113,616,164 
t ee 


See 3,693,851 
Public Deps.* 15,346,129 | Other Secs. : 
_— Dise., etc.... 2,392,463 
Other Deps. : Securities... 22,334,584 
Bankers ... 106,033,904 _O 
Other Accts. 40,867,286 24,727,047 
——— | Notes......... 41,416,325 
146,901,190 | Gold & Silver 
RE aiiiecescsss 734,634 
180,494,170 180,494,170 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


mcs thousands) 











| Amt. Compared with 
| Oct. 4, wh 
Both Departments 1939 Last Lest 
Week Year 
“COMBINED LIAsILiilgs | |” i 
Note circulation ........... | 538,749) — 3,085| + 32,965 
Deposits : Public.......... | 15,346/— 4,495)+ 3,292 
Bankers’ ...... | 106,034/— 1,097|\— 3,669 
Others ... ...... | 40,867;\+  399)+ 3,726 
Total outside liabilities.. | 700,996 — 8,277) + 36,313 
Capital and rest .......... | 18,247| — 7\+ 618 





Ng ce me = sala, aemene 
Govt. debt and securities | 690,273 — 6,525! + 368484 





Discounts and advances. | 2,393 - 88\— 7,814 
Other securities ........... | 25,470 — 1,748)+ 2,921 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 208 + 5+ 198 
Gold coin and bullion | 900 + 72\ — 326859 

RESERVES — 


Res. of notes & coin in | 








banking department... | 42,151 + 3,156|+ 20,177 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— 
dept. oniy 

(“ proportion ”) . | 25:9%'+ 2-7%'+12:1% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(4. millions: 


| 1938 | 1939 
| Oct. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Oct. 
; 5 | 8 20 | 27 | 4 








Issue Dept. : | { | 
Notes in circ. | 505°8) 553-5 546-5) 541-8) 538-7 
Notes in bank- | 

ing dept. .... | 20°6 26:7, 33-6) 38-3) 41-4 
Govt. debt | 
securities .... | 199-9) 578-0 576-7 576-4 576-7 
Other secs. ... 0-1 1-5) 2-9) 3-3) 3-1 
Silver coin .... 0: 0-5, 0-3) 0-2) 0-2 
Gold, valued | 326-4} 0-1] 0-1} 0-1! 0-2 
ats. perf. oz. | 84°96 ey 
eeeiee 
Pablic Saiiluane 12-1} 12-0) 21-5, 19-8 15-3 
Bankers’........ 109-7} 109-6) 107-9) 107-1) 106-0 
Others ......... 37:1) 40-8, 39-9, 40-5) 40-9 
TE hansens-es 158-9} 162-4; 169-3) 167-4) 162-2 





ee Se | 191-4 123-7 121-9 120-3) 113-6 


wees ‘9 28: 9 22:3 
ener 154-6) 153-5) 153-3) 146-7) 138-3 
LOSETVE .00.-++e+ 22-0 2 2} 34:2 39 0 42 1 





7 7 
16-7, 20-2} 23-2) 25-9 


is £11,015,100; capital 









































EOI MA a pt a0 










EX 


30 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The last return -. the Bank of Poland 
mene The Economist of 
Danzig, of anes 26th. The latest return of 
he Natbonal Beak of Egypt appeared in our issue 
of August 26th; Bohemia and Moravia of 
September 2nd; Turkey, of September 9th ; 
International Settlements, of September 16th ; 
hg 4 Ra een foaie’ 
oe! Australia, , ’ 
Iran, Japan and Norway, of September 30th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


September 2nd ; and 


Million $’s 
~~ 42 U.S.F.R. Banks (Oc. Sept. Sept. , 
RESOURCES - 
certifs. on hand 1938 1939 | 1939 | | 1939 
and due from Treas. 10,967) 14,312 14,657 14,696 
Total reserves ......... 11,344 14,661 15,003 15,030 
Total cash reserves ... 367, «340339: 3:25 
Total bills discounted 7 6 6 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 5 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... 8 7 7 7 | 
Industrial advances ... 15 12 12 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,426 2,804 2,785 — 
Total bills and secs 2,587 2,445) 2,822) 2,804 
Total resources ......... 14,679 17,812, — 18,633 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,263) 4,609, 4,684 4,732 
of excess mr 
k res. over reqts. 3,020 4,800 5,330 5,360 
bank reserve account 8,321 10,951) il, 621 11,672 
deposits ......... 770 "469 
Bre casi Sy a 
\ in 
T liabilities ......... 14,679 17,812 18,603, 18,633 
Reserve to deps. 
F.R. notes ............ 82-88% 86°9% 85. 1% ¢ 85: 2% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
Treasury COMBINED 
ns 
M y gold 13,812 16,638 16,925 16,958 
Treasury and Nat. Bk j 
a 2,741 2,905 2,914 2,920 
Money in circulation 6,640 7,141 7,238 7,309 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,579 3,036 2,812 2,719 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


ae | oe 


1938 | 1999 | 1939 1930 
Total reserves ... 7 7045 -6 7153-7 7093-3 
Total bills discounted _ 2:7) 2:7. 2:6 2-6 | 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 02 02 O02 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 815-4 706:2 848:°6 884-7 
Total bills and securts. | 822-0 711-2 853-5 889-5 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 4118- 3 6084: 46275: 5 6283-6 
Reserve to 
F.R. notes ............ 864% 91-7% 190: 2% 896% 
BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
| Sepe- Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
‘ 29, 7 i Zi. 28, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 19390 1939 
Oe ete 55,808 97,266 97,266 97,266 
Bills: Commercial ... 22,172 — 21,853 21,077 | 
Bought abroad = 726 189 189 


Advances on securities | 4,362 3,805 3,677 3,611 


tears co See wih 


+ 1311 2,412) 1,575, 930 


3,200; 10,000 10,000 10,000 
| 50,134 20,577 421577 *20577 


5,570 5,466 5,466, 5,466 
| 5,224 6,026 6,001) 6,484 


° acess 142359 143937 “x1 
825 3,304 2,556) 2,34 
‘sais soa 18,106, 17, 729 


Other lisbilities ......... 2,831 2: 006 3,219 
Gold to sight liabilities 38°3%, 59°4% ! soon opel 


t After adding fs. 1,000 millions provisional advance 
: Eeclodinn a such provisional advance. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
belgas 









Million belgas 

| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. ; Sept. 
| 29, 31, 21, 28, 
ASSETS = pr ae =. 

sad tathdbbaitie 6 
Silver and other coin... | 44 38 ” 42 ” 43 
Foreign exchange, | 1,028! 928) 933, 937 
Bills and securities...... | 928 780) 920 922 
Advances ............... 179| 273 1 171 
Notes in circulation . 5,1 5,299) 5,414 5,401 
: Govt. 6 5 4 

21 

Aug. | Aug. 
7, 31, 1, 
1939 | 1939 
0: 40-90 
9-45, 8-15 
13- 15-39 
18- 20-95 
56- 64-61 
28-03) 23-50 
9- 9-75 
16- 11-03 
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BANK OF CANADA.—Million $’s 


| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

| Sh. t oe | 13,¢ 20,¢ 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

oti builion | 160-8 221-6 228 35-7 

— nalediiaie | 195-2) 171-3 182-4 194-0 

Not bine 172-6 _ —s 3 
: Dom. Govt 24:6 4! : 

= 210-8 195-6 200:2 210:2 

Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabilities ... '53-3% 62°3°% 62: 2% 60°1% 


+ Amended dates. 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


See Aug. Sept. | a 
14, 30, a 
ASSETS 1938 © | a | 1939 
Loans, total ............ 8,335 305, 8,315 
aacaaact 12639 10233 14,084, 14074 
eserve with 

. benks ...... 6,871 9,247, 9,368! 9,686 
Due from domestic bks 2,499 2.789 2,813) 2,950 
: demand 15,443 18,096 1 18,040) 1 18,288 


SE ae ¢ 5,247 5,235) 5,233 
aa 540 538 
__Inter- cossssrsesss | 6,557 7,850 8,058 8,306 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


| Segey | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
23, | 15, | 2 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


Foreign correspondents (2063 -4 2222-4 2032-2,1973-8 
Foreign bills, etc. « | 101-0 82-8 65-8) 
Ini. bills and home ioans 1523-6 1074-1/1171- 8 
renee 6 Smee 397: . 638°7 632-4 

5) 


2 
ones in ee 2017- he 92457. Pass. : 
ight deposits : Govt. | 170-2 1 ° ° 
Other 1229-71181- 6 80:5) 702:1 

°o 








Cover to sight liabs. ... 75: 1%, 90-5% 87-6%'87°0% 

NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 

Million peng ec e 

| Sept. | Aug. ] . | Sept. 

23, 23, 1 > | > 

ASSETS | 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
Metal reserve : | 

Gold coin and bullion | 84-1 124-1 124: 1 124-1 

Foreign exchange .. 76:2 104-3; 99-7 100-1 


Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 397-6 454-2 590-7 584-4 


Long term ............ | 193-5 202-2 +246-7'4246-7 
Czech-Kr. exch....... tc iede 95:5 95:4 95-4 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 645-0 843-1,1030:01012-7 
Current accounts, 
liabs. 5 200-4 191-0 190-2 


j 
seeeeeeee | 
j 


69-7 wre ara 99-0 


t Includes pengd 30 millions short-term. 
__ BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins _ 


| Sept. | Aug. | Sept 


620-5 1183-31181-9,1181-4 | 


55-2 | 


| 24, 26, | 16, | 23, 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and silver ......... 138 -21)148 -46 147 -06|147- 36 
Discounts, advances & 
other investments ... | 75-06, 77:19 79-29) 79-69 
Foreign bills ............ | 2-05) 8-71) 8-90) 11-07 
Other assets ............ | 60-94) 48-56) 54-13) 53-27 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |188-43 193-02 200-29|197-60 














Deposits and bills ...... | 74°59 77-451 76-35| 81-04 
NATIONAL oa. OF JUGOSLAVIA 
a Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 

| 2% | 22 | 15, | 2h 
sw... | Wall Wat ie 

ceeeecesescesevescees | Ly . 3986 1, 
Other foreignexchange | 423 532| 510 
Discounts and advances - 1,695, 1,835, 2, 2,428 

| 2,243, 2,230, 2,230 2,230 
Notes in circulation ... | 6,452 7,346, 8,690, 8,754 
Si bilities ......... ,245' 1,685! 1,381! 1,450 
BANK OF LATVIA 
lats 

Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 

| 2 | Bh | bh 
Gold coin and bullion 82:59) 97-87, 97- 97-87 
si De cdinshedsacieas 13-23 11-99 10-27 9-06 
Treas. notes and change 7:16, 9-95) 6- ; fh 
Short-term bills......... | 50 53-16) 62-18) 62-09 
against securities 89 106 -50:109-41 

Notes in circulation ... 115-91/116- 
Geposits & current accs. 140 wise 121-41 ins.08 
3 67 66-03' 65-13 

BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million litas 

iB, is 31, 

Scars |e ed ee 
Silver and other coins | 13-06) 12-44) 12- 10-41 
Discounts ............... 84°79 93-24105-84117-21 
Advances ............... 21- -88| 26-60) 26- 

LIABILITIES 
Came noes in circuletn. - ‘4 151- a 165-65 
Deposits ............... 8-52 10- 6-05 oe 











October 7; 1939 October 7. 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
_____Million florins | _ MB, As accom 
a Sept. |’ oe. ) Oct ° 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1s 4 ae 
GD ccdticractuctessctues 1481 -0)1129-4/1104-4 ‘ 
| ate nena ara I 12-2} 9-3} 7-4j!1123 
Home bills, etc.......... 18°5| 84-5) 90-4 49-9 
Foreign bills ............ 1-6 «616 16 
advances 
in current account 297:8) 248-2) 233-7) 23.9 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ...1141-2)/1206-6)1142- 1/1165.) 
Deposits: Govt. ...... | 109-8.Dr15‘0\Dri5-0 
Other ...... | 580-8 302-8) 336-4) /t 


t Not yet available. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND — 


eeeeceereeeree® 


seneeeeeeeesees 


Million £N.Z.’s Niner 

Sept. | | Sept. | Sen. @ Total Inland Rev 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | toms and Excise— 

CN +. iss cinhiprnataagnes 2- “30 2-80) 80) 2-8) MMMMMCUStOMS «-..-0+20008 

Sterling exchange ...... 11°45) 5-69) 5-30) 5-3] “MRMMBEXcise ....---+0eee00 
Advances to State 7°66) 19°63, 20-37) 20-84 

Investments ............ 2°73, 3°66) 3-82) 3-2 — Total Customs a 

LIABILITIES | j i i fe 

Bank Notes ............ 13-73, 15-80) 16-42, 16-65 stor Vehicle Dutie: 

Demand liabs.: State | 3-91) 1°45) 1-53) 1-79 7 Post Office (Net re 

Banks and others ... | 5° 7 12-92) 12-67) 12-9) 7 t Office Fund ..... 
Reserves to sight liabs. 60: Te 1% 26: 4% 25: 8% @ 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 



















_ Million esciidos 
) July | | Aug. | Aug. 
or | 26, 6, 23, “RE casting) .....++++++- 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
COO: i ccvitlincsceaictad 917-6 920-0, 920-1) 920°1 sutinbcnedin 
Balances abroad......... 594-7 628- 3 644-5 665°6 
Discounts ............... | 402-8 398°8) 409-3 407:3 
EE \daiesedicitehehueeie 120-5 117-6) 117-8) 117-8 
Government loans...... 1039-6 1035: 7 1035. *7)/1035°7 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 2059-6 2079- 5.2122: 012145: 1 
Deposits: Government 476-1 359-6, 420-9) 383-4 
Bankers’ ... 626-1 715: 7 648 - 0) 645°7 
ae 64-6 72:4 68-2) 63:3 
Foreign commitments 116°8 196-0: 203-5, 231:0 The figures in thi 
REICHSBANK Il.—An Accot 
Million Reichsmarks 
| Aus. | Sept. | Sept. 
6, 13, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Gold & for.currencies 76:3, 76:8 76-7) 
Bills and cheques... 6328: 98384: 910592°5 npr 2 
Renten bank notes = 4 79-0 212 


Advances 41: 9 3 1:5 32-0} 38: 0 
Secs. : for note cover | 933. 2} 1062-9 1164°5 
Other assets ......... 1104: ‘4 1062:4 1806- 5| 1338°3 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation 6666: 0:8704- 910969 - 7 10608 -6 
Daily maturing liabs. 902-2 1105-4! 1611-1, 1400°8 
Other liabilities ...... 318-4) 439-5) 704- 9) 886°9 
Cover of note circulan. a: = 14% 10-88% 88%! 0- 70%) 0° 72% 


eeeeeenenee 


weneeeeeeee 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 





Million £’s 
Sept. | | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
| 30, 1, , 29, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 26°71) 26°91) 28°66) 28-40 
Bills discounted......... 7-00, 7-11 7-11) 7:14 “ae "1919 ....... 
Advances to Govt 0-80! | 
Inves. & other assets 15-83 16: 62! 17:76) 18-05 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 18-44 19-55 18-18) 20°54 
Deposits : epee 2-08) 3-96) 3-57) 2°70 
ers’ 23-22) 20-96) 25-08) 23-28 
i | 3:21, 2-7 3:65, 3:90 
Cash reserves to liabili- 
ties to public ......... pe 9% |57-2% {57-09 %0)56" 7% 


BANK OF SWEDEN -—Million kronor 





| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. -| Sept. 4 

15, | 1 7, 5, Ff 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 . 
Gold reserve ....... sss+s | 548-2) 630-4) 633-5) 633°8 
Govt. secs.: Swedish 66-0} 167-1) 182-1) 182-1 
Foreign 32:4) 43-7) 43-6) 43°6 
Gold abroad not in res. | 85-7) 138-4) 152-3) 152°3 
Blces. with for. banks.. | 396-7) 495-7, 439-5] 436 
Bills payablein Sweden | 12 10- 14-8) 14: 
Bills payable abroad 448 17-5; 18-3) 16: 
Advances ............... 22 60-3) 69-6 73: 


a30-3| 500 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


t.—An Account of the ToTaL REVENUE of the UniTED Correa eda en cndermentioned periods of the Year e 


as compared with the corresponding ling periods of the preceding Y ear. aie Munch Si, 1900, 







































ba ‘Quarter from July 1 to © September 30, 1939, |” Rested Gomes Anat 1. 00" cndueinen tae. 
from April 1 1939, to Se ber 
d with the > eptem 30, 1939, 
2 in ate Fy oar. ae "preceding Year Quarter of the compared with = cra Period of the 
1939-40 ii er | Quarter ae | : = ‘Period ~ | ~ Period — 
t ee Sept. 30, Increase Decrease Sept . a 30 Increase Decrease 
eer recat eres ee tenet be cs. ee |. ae | 
oe ee wl amd Rf & ert ea £ 
. | 327,000,000 | 43,745,000 | 42,764,000 | ie 981,000 | 55,364,000 | 
| 70,000,000 | 2,280,000 $s | 2,240,000 | a 40,000 7400-000 wy ehooe séaeoo | 2224000 
sepoataon | 'Sasmoes | 12280000 | 560,000 a 620,000 | 40,210,000 2,590,000 wi 
sees ’ 9 A | I baa 490. > > > 7 eee 
tional Defence Contribution ......... 25,000,000 5,130,000 | 7,100,000  — 1,970,000 — petty ess sf iene 5,320,000 840,000 
her Inland Revenue Duties ......... |__ 1,250,000 480,000 140,000. 340,000 590,000 390,000 ti 200,000 
Total Inland Revenue...........+.+++++ | 524,250,000 | 75,395,000 | 76,074,000 2,530,000 1,851,000 118,564,000 123,580,000 | 8,410,000 | 3,394,000 
oms and Excise— | Pee ee es ae 
ROTRD coceescancenstovcncnceteqesonsseseiil | 232,300,000* 57,929,000 71,116,000 | 13,187,000 ao 111,647. 
i FEIBRSER! 12988003 |, Tassos | tauez090 anne. 000 13260000 20,992.00 
Total Customs and Excise ............ | 348,730,000*, 86,629,000 | 105,416,000 | 18,787,000 | 167,247,000 | 193,889,000 | 26,642,000 | 
or Vehicle Duties ...0.--sesseseeseseees | 43,450,000 3,924,000 | 3,882,000 | an 42,000 | | 
st Office (Net receipt) “at 7,200,000 | | 2,320,000 | 1,140,000 ee 1,180,000 Bernt F754 ob — 1,186,000 
Office Fund ...........- . see | ees eee bas i : 
1 Lands ..s...-.seerseserseees 1,330,000 | 350,000 | —_ 330,000 a 20,000 dimece| dinero | me 3 
ipts from Sundry Loans . 5,000,000 | 3,560,911 | 2,994,884, =. = 566,027 | 3,925,474 | sssnees| 811 
ellancous Receipts..........sccceseseeeee 10,750,000 | 2,148,311 | 4,570,729 | 2,422,418 | oe | 3,403,384 | 5,729,727 | 2,326,343 | ‘1 
Total Ordinary Revenue...........+++. 942,310,000) 174,327,222 | 194,407,613 | 23,739,418 | 3,659,027 | 306,213,858 | 338,464,300 |_37,405,343 | _5,154,811 
peeeNRSRe ERNE EReeeEINNee | ———_——- | el = nn nag ices 
omtif Balancing Revenue | | | £20,080,391 [Net Increase | £32,250,532 Net Increase 
penditure on Post ce and Broad- | 
NG) cnecsvvivtvcattchscens deka libicvnenin’ 83,449,000 | 18,630,000 | 19,810,000 1,180,000,  —....~—|_ 37,810,000 | 39,546,000 1,736,000 | 
fonerheaeiateeeleneeienesymneneaneeaeeannemnaney KS | 
TOU ceccsincscciibesdiaiainciebetssdabiaiall 1025759000* 192,957,222 | 214,217,613 | 24,919,418 | 3,659,027 | 344,023,858 378,010,390 39,141,343 5, 154,811 
| | | £21,260,391 Net Increase | £33,986,532 Net Incres 
saenuienigimemmas pe SRSA i c se 
* After taking into account the net reductions resulting from changes made during the passage of ee. Finance Act, viz. :— 
NA cciinbintnthvenkdubichineahdhiebasstukenbursedscsotosdsseadtosencove 260,000 
Si iitinciiddeancddiaslinadduniaicihiaiatieiadhiapiparaneinnnienensadiaaane 30,000 
290,000 


1¢ figures in this column take no account of the changes proposed in we We Beton patos « of September 27, 1939, and contained in the Finance (No. 2) Bill now 
ore 


.—An Account showing the RECEIPTS into and Issugs out of the eenmenee a in the Period wong September 30, 1939, as compared 
_with the wea period of the preceding Year. 



































one Estimate 
Period en Period 
RECEIPTS Sept, 30, 1938 E Sept. 30, 1938 eaUeS for the yoe™ | Sept. 30, 1998 | Sept 30, 193 
Zz ZL Zz | vor eee 
inary Revenue, as shown in Ac- Interest and Management of National 
MNES occcechgaccnksdhpebhabasebatenaiein’ 942,310,000 | 306,213,858 | 338,464,390 ii eiiatnsdicantinnadniabientrecnuasessive | 230,000,000 | 109,051,366 | 113,884,890 
‘Balancing Revenue as shown in Payments to Northern Ireland Ex- 
rf MRE EGS 4 WA wy | 83,449,000 37,810,000 39,546,000 || Chequer ..............ccececceseseeseeeees 0,000,000 3,692,210 3,663,033 
Other Consolidated Fund Services... | 7,200, 1,413,600 3,462,748 
Tetel PONE sii dicinsicctddpbitgcccdccesisadeccicee 344,023,858 | 378,010,390 —_——— re 
ie Advances Repaid— 135.000 Pt ceitinttandaceasnintedqenecens | 247,200,000 114,157,176 121,010,671 
DM eccanabinhacbabdgnndecadsantadiiks usssiiibhdiaieweces ata onasesessnsnsnesnnsn nee sssengnenennneSSSS 
ssential Commodities Reserves Fund..............+ ons 2,500,000 "a Su oy s 
ney Raised by Creation of _ nell Navy and Air Votes ......... 217,883,000 | 152,150,000 | 208,511,000 
) For Expenditure Iss Sr crcrececcecne | 28,691, 6,650,000 | "16,452,697 
Under the Post Office and "Telegraph (Money) —_— 
Acts, 1937 and 1939 ..........ccsseseeceeeeeeeeeees 10,700,000 11,550,000 Total Defence................cseeeeee 246,574,000¢; 158,800,000 224,963,697 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 .........cccccceeees aa oe ——__—_ 
») For einer Issues— Civil and Revenue Votes ~~ 
By T: — SIND ch ntiseteapedinicincuccndieasecotareed 2,355,185,000 | 3,053,739,000 Defence, Post 
By —_ Savings Certificates ..............++++- 11,700,000 10,350,000 ON en 457,137,000 | 199,548,884 | 206,051,848 
Bd oo Cent. National Defence Loan, 1954-58 79,595,998 Sea Vote of Credit ........cceccccseeseeeees | ,000, nies | 10,000,000 
By Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to _—— —_—_—_—_——_ 
BORD cetapsicchigtumssacibicishukakiodsiusinaecebeies ond 200,250 be Su yout Ean | 
) Ways and Means Advances .............0sses+s+0+ 1,002,720,000 | 1,478,110,000 Broadcasting) | |1.208,741, 358,348,884 | 441,015,545 
cipts under Section 2 (3) of the Eire (Confirma- —_—— 
on of Agreements) DUD Sincdimnandiiieassesosie 10,000,000 Total Ordinary Expenditure... 562,026,216 
a ; Oe nn 
h Tes of Issues under Land Settlement Self-Balancing Expenditure 
(F —_ Acts, 1919 and 1921...........cecceereee 75,679 88,625 Post Office Vote and Vote for | 
n respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe TOMACASTING) ......00.0ececnereeneees | 83,449,000 37,810,000 | 39,546,000 
Ril, TEER stcntinienniabitientiadatioieseddinieredde 820,000 1,070,000 - 
Total Expenditure. ...........666 cccseeeeceeceeees 510,316,060 | 601,572,216 
3,814,820,535 | 4,935,753,265 || T 320,000 
i Commodities Reserves Fund ............ | 2,500,000 
: Under the Office and Telegraph (Money) | 
Post 
|| © Bets, 1937 and 1939....0ccecscsuessssesessseessnesee 10,700,000 | 11,550,000 
Under the Housing Act, 1914 ...........:c0seecseeees ail | 000 
Redemption of Debt— | 
T Bills paid Off ...........c00ccsssccceeeeceeeees 2,300,425,000 | 2,759,485,000 
Principal of National Savings Certificates paid off 650, 200, 
Principal of National Savings Bonds paid off...... 274,544 59,335 
Other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to 
| BI accadncdiincadcncnmhaiscacereenbaresqeeeetenesceverses 25,000 
Means Advances Repaid ..............+++ 620,000 | 1,456,845,000 
Sinking = pcan ween a ard 011,904 | ’ 5,165,237 
| Si oe eee 5g 1,891,527 | 770,796 
Issues Section 26 (1 the The Act, 19 y A 
Issues under the Def is Acts, 1 d 1939 | 80,500,000 
dees ae, Section 2 (3) of the Bre (Ci 
of Agreements) Act, 1938.............s-sssseeeeereeees 3,757,603 | 
|| Issues wee coe 1 of the Anglo- Turkish (Arma- 584,649 
|| Issues under 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade 
Guarantees Ay aes onerresenneceneesee 1,250,900 
a > S: 1907. 
ue under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908 21,000 
“Pie “Bi 30, | 3,814,621,638 | 4,935,801,133 
938 939 












eeeeeeeereeee 


Bank of i 2,021,9) 
2,363,977 2,499,412 Bank of I inate 564,198, 429, anaes, 2,451,544 
17,184,512 8,252,677 | 3,817,184,512 | 4,938,252,677 


1d on page 32. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended until further 
notice. 


PROVINCIAL 
& thousands) 
Four weeks ended mee —— = 


Oct. 1, Sept. 30, aw Oct. 1, ‘Sept.30, Oct. 1, Sept. 30, 


1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 
No. of working . 
days :-— | 2 23 ~ 6 6 232 | «230 

BIRMINGHAM __ 6,874 6,409 — 1-4 2,227 1,800 | 90,759 89,666 
BRADFORD ... | 2,668 3,588 440-4 853 | 1,274 30,532 | 33,325 
BRISTOL......... 4,814 6,130 +32-9 1,315 1,742 49,136 | 52,135 

SMB ASER 2,956 2,649 — 6-5 777 786 32,442 30,618 
LEICES Sia 2,491 | 2,702 +13-2 678 648 27,119 | 27,167 
LIVERPOOL ... | 19,278 | 18,880 + 2-2) 5,585 4,817 202,761 191,240 
MANCHESTER 30,885 | 35,107 +186 9,097 9,467 357,647 . 
NEWCASTLE... a | 4462 — 98 1,505 1,186, 583 57,596 
NOTTINGHAM 1,601 1,549 + 0-9 511 383 | 19,221 | 18,599 


Total: 9 Towns 76,731 81,476 +10-9 22,548 22,103 868,200 | 865,636 


DUBLIN ......... 23,599 | 21,536 — 5:8 5,420 | 5,750 239,500¢ 233,473¢ 
LEEDS* ......... 3207 ... - | 1068| ... | 37,229| ... 
SHEFFIELD}... 3,114, 2,013... 793 429) 41,707 | 39,409 








* Suspended publication. + Clearing of suburban chequ eques through local clearing 
discontinued cee... 1939. + 39 weeks. a working-day basis. 


MONEY RATES. 
LONDON 


Sept.28, Sept.29, Sept.30, Oct. 2, Oct. 3, Oct.4, Oct. 5, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 


from 4% 28, 

REED. nunctenmmneecse ++ 3 3 3 3 mI 3 3 
Market rates of discount . 

60 days’ bnkrs.’drafts 2!» 214 eis 21g-2316 Zlig-21g 2lg , 2g 

3 months’ do. ...... 23g | 2ilo-25g 25g-2lo 2516-255 Qlg-251g 21g | Zig 

4 months’ do. ...... 25g-254 259-234 2lo-25g 2lo-25g 23g-21p 23; | e 

6 months’ do. ...... 3-3in  B-31g 331g | 3-3 3-345, 3 
Discoum Treasury Bills 

2 Si eamipaiaele 21g 2 oe ee 2% 

3 months’ ............ 214 24 214 = 23ig-21g 21g atin t 
Loans—Day-to-day... L19-2  Llo-2lq Llo-21q Llo-2lg L1o-2]y 1 aie | Lig—214 

Short .....--20-.00es00e 2-214 BS5g-21g 154-214 15g-214 154-214 me ane oe 
Deposit aliwncs. : Bk. 1 i 1 1 1 
Discount houses at calli 1 1 1 i gf i i 
eee ll, lig lly lly lly ll, lly 


presen with previous weeks 





Bank Bills Trade Bills 
| Steen | — Felten fsmepenieyeesatioai 
Loans| 5 Months | "4 Months 6 Months 3 Months ‘Month 6 Monts 
1939 | mm 4 oy % | % | % %, | o 
Pus: 3-31, 31g-3lbyg 5 | 5 | 45S | 44-5 | 5-5l, 
a ON oak 3-3lg | 35g~-3ig 41. | § | 419-5 434-5 | 5-5lp 
ae | 3-3lg | - 41 5 410-5 | 434-5 | 5-5t5 
s = didi | 2-21, | 4 314—3lp ota | 44lp | 419-43, 


Oc. §$ ..... | 2-2ig! 2iy 23g} 3 312-4 4-412 | #:2-4% 





eth. | ! | 


October 7, 1939 





Sept, 29 29,| Sept. 30, Oct. 2, | 
: | Oct. 3, | Oct. 4, 
New York on fo39", i390 | 1999 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 











Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents 


Ung't’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Una’t’d| Unq't’d Un’g'td 
402s, | 402 | 1 | 4024, | 405" 


402\, | 402 

401ln | 4011p  401l, | 401 40114 | 4041, 
"2 2:281g| 2: 28 | 2-285, 2-295, 
. | 16-91 | 16-87 | 16-86 | 16°86 | 16°80 | 16-82 
- | 22-63 | 22-63 | 22-60 | 22°55 | 22-45 | 22-47 
5-05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 5-05 
40°08 | 40-00* | 40-00 | 40:10 40:10 | 40-10 
53-23 | 53-30 | 53-311| 53-28 | 53-26 | 53-25 
19°35 | 19-35 | 19°35 | 19-35 | 19-35 | 19-35 
| 22-75 | 22-75 | 22°75 22-75 | 22:75 | 22-75 
Ss im, Kr si Sat | 23-85, 2-8 ,| 2%. 23-85 29-95, || 23.85 
Athens, Dr. ...........-++ j - , *’ 3 , n’q’t 
— | 90:B10 | 90°310 | 90-000 | 89-250 | 89°500 89-810 
Japan, ¥en onsen (23-45 | 23-65 | 23-65 Ung’t’d | 23-65 | 23-65 
Sai) | 2-98 | 2448 | 28-80 | Uned| 20-20 | 23:3 

B. Aires, " t. rate) | 23- . ° | Unq’t’ . | 23: 
i cteteniens | $-10 | 5:10 | 5:10 |Ung’t’d! 5:10 5:10 

* Nominal 


EXCHANGE RATES 
__(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England _ 


| Parof |¢ Pa 
ept. 29,| Sept. 30,, Oct. 2, Oct. 3, | Oct. 4, | Oct. 5 
London on cr 1939 | 1939 "| 1939" | 1939 | 1939" | 1939 
New York, $ 862 86? | 4-02-04) 4-02-04 4:02-04 4-02-04 4°02-04 4-02-04 
Montreal, $... 3 | 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4:43-47 4-43-47 
Paris, Fr... 124" 20 | 176-177 176-177, 176-177 176-177 176-17, 176-177 


Brussels, Bel. 35- 0040): 65-90'23- 65-90 23. 65-90 23-70-95 23- 80 23 -85- 


, _ 24°10 
Amst’d’m, FL = 107 | 7:50-60 7°50-60 7-49-57 7:49-57 7°50-58 7-52-60 
Switzerl’d, Fr. 


25-2212 j17° 65-85) 17: 65-85, 17-65-85 17-75-90 17-82-97 17- es 
Stockh’Im, Kr. 18-159 16: 70-9016: 70-90 16-70-90 16°70-90 16-70-90 16: 70-9) 


Oslo, Kr. ... 18-159 17: 50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17: 50-70 =. 50-70 


B. Aires, 11-45 (16°50- 16°50- 16°50- 16°50- 16:70- (16:70- 
P. Pesos | 17:10 =—:17- 10 17-10 =17-10—s 17: 30)" 17-30 


(b) Market Rates 


Oct. 2, Oct. 3, Oct. 4, Oct. 5, 





re 
| per£ 


oe | 1939 | 1939 1939; 1939 1939 
aia i tile i i eal lh 
T > Eke. | 18-159 | Unq't'd | 16* 16* | 16* 16* 16* 
Riga Lat Lats. 12 25: “22h 20lg* | 20lg* | 20ig* | 201g* | 20le* | 20lo* 

22 22 22 22 22 22* 





| 48 23* | 23* | 23* | 238 | 23% | 230 
oma 18-159 | 21 aig | 20-21 | 20-21 | 20-21 | 20-21 
Milan, Lr. ... | 92-46{ > eat ant oars 

a ies 79. 65(6) 796016) 79°60 9 60(6)| 79: 9330) 79° 85(6)) 80 25(0 
Belgrade, Din 193-23 | 195-210] 195-210 | 195-210 | 199-210 | 199-210 195-210 
Alexandria, Pst.. et OTig 60 | W7Bg-Se | 9Tie-2s | S75ee | 97He-fe | 975 
Madrid, Pt. ... '25-22l9 Sal oo the 

40 -15(6 40;15(b) 40:15(0)| 40-1 b) 40:15 | 40. 1506) 

Lisbon, Esc. | 110 | 109-111 109-111|10912— |10912—. |109 1091p- 


{3 fio, sii ” tol iio!» 
istanbul, £T “a 521 | sare 52105 
“ny ao | 3 21) 21(b) 


5 
| 3310) ae of 
Bucharest, Lei 540-500 540-590 540-590 540-590 
indie, Rup... ‘flea | 


| sa 540-590 
I7ig-18) A7q-18 | 17T—-18) 17-18 | 179-18 |1715y6— 
Kebe, Yea ... t24- 58d. _ 


«7 Ista 1315, 6- al tae 1315;6- |1315,¢- 


Hongkong, $ 14% 155 147 147 “Isle 147 “131 ate tse? “151s 

. : 8 e 8 a oi 8 

Rio, Mil. ...... {s:aina Se my gt “| Big 31g* | 34 

Valparaiso,Pes. | 90* 90* 90* 

Line Sol’'() | 17-38 | 20" 20* | 20* | 20* | 20° 
51d. | 22-24 





28d. [281;5-5: at pate aes ine ais 
16-16 1 16-16 6 
‘iui Putas Pe 4 . 45 4lq—5ig ¢5"* 5. , 





ion on 
(b) Rate for payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Nominal 
(d) Official. (e) 90 days. . = 


FORWARD RATES 


The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 
dealings for other periods, toa maximum of three months. 


























NEW YORK | Londen es = 
eens tome a ee ree eee | ’ 
New York Paris Amsterdam Brussels Zurich 
Oct.5, Sept. 6, Sept. 13, Sept. | Gone 
1938 ia 1939 39 ie Se | 
money i° , c ° i ec 
Ti (60 dave’ gtessees: September 29 ......... 34 p.—Par | Par—l4d. | Llp p.—Par| 4p.-Par | 3 p.—Par 
—eeney eon i. ee ble +f a rm " . DT aetcaseniel 3 p-Par | Par-lg 4. | 11s Per 4p-Par 3 p-Par 
oa es 2 2 Ip October 3 ........ss0000+ 34 p—Par | Par-lgd. | 112 p.-Par| 4p.-Par | 3 p.-Par 
go a = a oo ee eee ee ee ee . : October 4 ....esesesesees 34 p.-Par | Par-lgd. | 112p.-Par| 4p.-Par | 3 p.-Par 
15 lp S b 5 ib October 5 .........ce0c0 34p.-Par | Par-lyd. | 1! p.-Par! 4p.—Par | 3 p.-Par 
Commercial accept., 90 days 1 I i i 1 1 cal 
pntinuel from page 31 hey — yg yee por Hecntied Semmes GLC. 106 of £ 
ped dnahednadscsuebapeenneuteligndnabinie 942,444,000 
1939 Estimates— £ 
Sept. 30, Defence Votes (H.C. 1 150 and 159 
£ Civil Votes Cit 147 and is bn dobbinubusinntione on 14,631,000 
Vote of eee, Pe niehaddtnctskcscnnecscsnas 500,000,000 
49,150,000 
1,186,800,000* 534,631,000 
es emscbvesinbivasmicebens 932,605,000 1,235,950,000 ' — a 509,631,000 





Fee OT TSE T TOTES ESSE SEES ES EE EEEEE SESE EES 


176,000, the Proceeds of which were not carried to S.. 


estimated to be met from 
2 1D borrowed moneys under the 








1,452,075,000 
Original for Army Ordnance Factories now included 
in bieey dbo ale ee cee ade 1,164,000 


1,450,911,000 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ECONOMIST 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


1 


Bank OF LONDON AND Ltp., issues the follo details 
adn i for certain of the South’ and Central American exchanges 
All these with the exception of Bolivia and Perepuay, ore related to ths 
United States d , and the approximate sterlinz rates may be obtained by applying | 
ae J Sight ae ae London 141-40 voli | 

wia.* rate on was , vianos 
(nominal) on July 31, 1939, "s 

a.* Sight selling rate on New York was 175-25 100 U. 

Colombia ight 0, "1939 3 pesos per S. doliars 


he This cate applies to holders of permits 

buying in the “ open’ market. 
Ecuador. Sight selling m b- New York was 15-05 iucres oer U.S. dotlar 

on August 18, 19 

om .S. dollar, but a commission of 1 harged by th 
ion cent. is c t 
Central Bask for the sale of drafts. ” oo 
Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed b 
the National. Bank at 5- 52lp cordooas p per U.S. dollar (including 
10 per cent. tax and !2 per cent. commission) on August 18, 1939. 


Nicaragua." 


Paraguay on is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
>: Cee ee. Sapeeene See paper peso on 
haw 11, 19 
El Salvador Sight selling rate oa wae York was 2-505, :olon:s per U.3. dollar 
on August 19, 19 
Venezuela. S oefins rate on ae York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 
= S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 


2 asain etree nos catatas 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


Changed Fr a To 


Changed From To | 





% 
37 ae | Madrid ........ July 15,°35 Ap 
28,°39 2 3 | Montreal ...... Mar. 11,’35 ...  2le 
4,°37 7 6 tt ae Sep. 22,°39 31lp 4l2 
14, °37 4 3 | Paris............+. Jan. 3,°39 29 2 
1 1,°35 612 5 Pretoria.......... May 15, °33 4 9312 
22,32 5. 4 | Tallinn ......... Oct. 1,°35 4 413 
ucharest $3 ie a2 | Riga Jan. 1, "39 31 xo 
P| Riga ....ecseene: : 
28, °35 4lo 4 Rio de Janeiro May 31, ’35 oe 31g 
Colcutre no ue 2 | Rome poavenese May 6 3 5 41, 
a eee . 2 2 | Sofia............. 
Kovno os — oe 3 5° ; Zurich Se Dee 2 33 2 ae 
‘ cocseeeeeee May 14,°39 5 7 | Zurich ......... ov. 
Lisbon «May 11,36 5 lg LORIO wn. Mar.i1,"938 3-285 3-46 
ellington ..... Nov. " 4 
Reserve ....... Aug. 26, "37 Ip 1 \ ocelot Sep. 28,°39 5 4 
i 





Central Bank of Chile.— rate for member banks, 412% ; ‘discount ra rate tor 
the public, 6% 1 j Ak 
th — %. (a)4 2) 412% ee to > hank and credit institutions. (6) 5% applied 


na aiosey a York 1s maintained at one quetzal per | 





AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


lentes on Australia and 


Australi 
a7 ie ee 
a Selling Buying Selling 
| New | , 
Aus- | 
: Zea- N Aus- 
Australia | 7?Siand zal |S land Australia Zea tralia new 
| Sony, lend mail) !and 
tes eR 
T.T. tals 1248 a Re 
2433 12512 
gb ine +) , @ 12512 125 
Air _Ord.;| Air 


| Mail | Air | Ord. | 


Sight Mail Mai 126 laste | 12s Sr 
8| he 124g 1241536124146 123153612512 12432 
mm 1267 12658 12612 |12653 1241p (1243, 1231116 125716 124; 

da 12733 1271g 127 1267! ... s+ 124lg 241g [123716 1255g 1244) 
90 days 1277, 1275g 12712 1273g| ... co tae 12378 1233; 125516 124°: 


* * All rates 2 (Australian and N 1. Zealand) now based on 1 £100—London. 
fame rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(BuytnGc Rates per £100 STERLING) 


; 
: 30 days’ | G6O0days’ § 0 day:’ 
T.T. Sight sizht sight sight 
-- —~—<- _ | = eee Seen —_ : 
London on C6 eh eet £ oO) £6 a) £e ¢ 
sia | 100 5 0 | 100 13 Oj; 101 1 3) Wl 9 6 101 17 9 
S. Africa 101 0 0 101 8 O} 101 16 3 102 4 6 102 12 9 
(SELLING Rates PER £100 STERLING) 
Sight Telegraphic 
London on — £ sa 4 edt 
I ss adn ecotakares caichite aibaceneedel 9915 0 99 i» 0 
IIIS lade cscicedinecotdapesagonsenees 100 5 0 iovu 5 0 





NATIONAL DEBT 
(See “ GOVERNMENT FINANCE” on page 29.) 











—__$_ re 
ele tet tet le lala ie. | de 

(et) mo) Mr | Re Rt Fo Re RE 

($2) ge g8| gS ek gh gb eh 23 

io] es 3 2 3 2* war 

7. ciate . ; } } ! } te sil 
212% Consols & annuities 00; 300; 300; 300; 300, 300, 300, 300 
COnsOls 0.0......-ee0sceee we | eee | 401) 401 40 1 401 

210% Conversion Loan... |”. 06} +206 so 306| 306 206) 206 
3 Pe conversion eves | cae | nee | 302} 302) 302) 302) 302 302 
412% Con sr pa | eee . 739| 739| 739) 739, 739) 739 
5S, Comeruon Lown... | +. 366| 363) 363 363 353 353 353 
Sen Leen ‘i 323} 323) 323) 323 323 323 
coBanks | 1) WS dal da) ia aka 
3k War Sock, Stock, 1932...) .., 63) 1,911) 1,911) 1,911) 1,911) 1,911 1,911 1,911 
219% Fundins ioe seereee coe v eee eee eee wee eee wee | eos 
3, ae 2-08N ...... eee coe 00 00 »00 200;| 200: 200) 200 
3) pending Loan een [ss | ss | 101} 202) 101} 101) 101) 101) 101 
1a eas specs | see | eee | 146) 144) 1 144, 142 142 142 
a voting ing, Loans Sli = 09; 353| 349) 349, 349° 345 345 345 
Deere | see | ee | eee | 100} 100} 100) 100) 100 100 

4%. Vier ence Loan .. | on. | ce | ccs | cee 80} 80; 81 81 81 
4’ Bonds¢ ........| ... 60} 199) 197) 197) 197° 195 195 195 
Ae Bondss ata bili ws 20 23} 100) 100) 100) 100; 100, 100) 100 
Est Certs. oi 04/389) 386) 385, 385 383 381 
Tema BERG snesseeeennes “ 5 1,38 1,032) 1,032) 1,032! 1,032) 1,032) 1,032) 1,032 
tony scsagteeen . 673 629 683 996 892, 3 1,187 
Cter Cg duets’: aera 8.193| 8,297) 6,163 8,316 8,475 
Seinen ceecetiatiee 
Tie ae 711) 8,079! 7,910] 8,1491 ¢¢ | - 8,301 tt | tt 
Estimates, which do not allow for sinking fund allocations. * Excluding 
accrued interest on e-e  ~ State’ 0 grate (e.g. debt from 
4 esettsting transfers ers for Death Duties. § Exchequer 1914 and 1919 
available. debt. **] leche Ds Bonds (about £3!2 millions). tt Not 





GOVERNMENT WAR RISKS INSURANCE OFFICE 


The following revised scale of rates for merchandise to be 
transported overseas has been issued by the Government War Risks 
Insurance Office, Lloyd’s Building, E.C.3, and took effect on 
October 3rd. The original schedule was published i in The Economist 
of September 9th, page 511. 


Rate per cent. 


Voyage Outward and 
| Homeward 
| 

1. Mediterranean .......cccccccccccccscccccncccccscccccccescccceseerees 40s 
2. U.S. (Atlantic) and/or U.S. Gulf (Adiantic) and/or Canada | 
CARAMGRIC) occccccccccocccccccescccccccocsescccecccsccssocesecescese 30s. 
3. West Indies (inc. Br. Guiana), Central America (Atlantic), 
Canada and/or U.S. and/or Central America (Pacific)... 40s 
4. South AmMePicd ...cccccccccccccccvccveccscccccccccvccccccscccscosees 50s 
5. Portugal and S (Atlantic), France Bay Ports ............ 30s 
6. West an a Africa, East Africa = North of 
Delagon Bay).......ccccsccccccscsscsoscsccccvscssccsscscrecccesees 40s. 
7. East Africa (Suez to paen 5 PD iid sadindicnseadetharsesiners 50s. 
8. Australasia, India and Burmah ..............:..0ssecceeeereeeees 30et 
9. Far Bast and Straits..........sscesssecsssessseesessesssneeesseeees {int 
10. U.K.—-U.K. and/or Eire............cscssecssesesscesesceescreevece 20s. 
11. CUR ie west Const UK. Sinaia baeksieasnansds i5s. 
12. France—not BE da hii vcgiabaandlancdel tetdnyesoverseee 20s. 
13. Holland and Belgium ...............cscsssecceesceecceeeceeeeres Ws. 
14. Norway, North 7 Faroe Islands ..................+++ 40s. 
15. Norway, South of Bergen, Denmark, Iceland and Sweden 
—not East of Malmo ...............cccceesececseeseerseceeesees 60s. 
16. Black Sea and White Sea .............cccccecececeecereeneeeeeneees 80s. 
t Outward. t Homeward. 


Terms apply to cargo to and from U.K., by British, Allied and 
neutral vessels. For further details see issue of September 9th, 


page 511. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


$87,419,007 — September 30, 1938. 


(Continued from page 24) feceaut’ $79,200,988 and $53,325,160), 
Brown Brothers Harriman. — The Capital and s lus stood at $13,185,377, 
statement, September 30, 1939, shows Mpared with $13,165,272 three months 


ago and $13,070,220 a year ago. 
oo seg eet and Company.—Trading 


end of the third total assets profits for yer oo oa oe 1939 
were $118,168, with 105,907, 134,353 for corres- 
$105,644,031 on June 50 1939, and . £0 07, api Ate i 0 deprecietion, 


£25,833 £25,012); ; to experimental re- 
serve, £4,000 (£2 3395) ; to N.D.C., £5,760 ; 
to income tax reserve, "£32,000 (£41,503) ; ; 
balance available for reserves and ordinary 
dividend, £2,641 (£21,047). 

Burmah Oi] Company.—Interim 
dividend on ordinary maintained at 5 per 
cent. - fourth successive year, less tax 
7s. in 


(Continued on page 36) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Norte: Yields on British Funds, Dominion and Colonial Government, Home Corporation, and Public Board Stocks are based on minimum prices shown 
allowance for accrued interest. Approximate dealing prices on September 28 and 


ee eee eee nee eee oe peak orien since the last date of pa 
stocks redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption : where 
earliest date when the quotation is above par. 


are 
dene of eapeuenags 0 Uinen shen che coset: ands os 6 Canons ant te 
reference to the latest a account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 


ie i yield on “ cum div.” 

















“Aoprorimme | Yew 539 re 8 | | verte | | oT: 
Dealing Prices Jen. 1 to 4 % i> | Yield, | Jan. 1 to Last two Price, ool yi 
1939 Oct. 4, Name of Security 1939 | 3 >| Oct. 4, | Oct. 4, — Name ot Security 3 > Oct. 4, 
ee He | Loe tia Og" ek High Le -| @ ® © 1959 Poco 
| igh- - igh- | Low- a c 
Sept. 28 Oct. 4] “es | est mum | ‘s ex | est || % %, d 
| British Funds | £s. 4. 
62, | 62116 || 71%, | 61 | Consols 2195 2a | a | .. 4 0 8 326 | 53 6 <¢| Nil ¢| Brit. Overseas A £5 | 7/6 | “sae 
eS 9854 | 98%g | 1071, | 98 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) | 982 . 4 2 3n) 9 534 sh $ Chtd. of India £5 .. | 6lgxd 8 
; ; sate | Soi || 96% | S0le | Conv. Siem 1908-00 | ee pa #. 9} 12/6 | 86 3134} 384 |) Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- || 10/- 5 12 | 
: ges | oe | oe | eh | Bose aes | ae | 238 af ae 8° | hall dug Bemaariees | oe | [ae 
' 1012 1025i¢ | 1041, | 10034 Do. 4 2% 1940-44 || 10054 soe ? 1014 712 10 6 68 Hambros fio £212 p Tig 6 0 0 
Hoe Hou | Hie | Wap | Bo. Se toe famed 142 8 a8] os | OB cee Hone nds. sis” |e | Tae 
o| dle | Ste | Fost || Lund. 2% tees | ge | 1 [312 6] ete’| él || Med] Meal Mesinchi chee | ey | 215A! 
Sip | 87% || 9512 | 8712 || Fund. 39) ioso-69.. ate [3M S| se | we | g's a] Midand(1-y.'pa. || 7416 |<. | a's} 
1005 | 1005 || 10912 | 100'2 || Fund. 4% 1960-90... | 100d). 319 3 | 6 | jie | 5 5 a] Ne De a Bipe | ae | 1d a 
9214 | 92ig || 96% | 914 Do. 3% 19% 2° | 2. |31110) san | ase] ‘8 of 8 al Newt 10... || 20 + 1710 0 
102" | 1021, || 108% | 102 || Victory See aoe | 2. 1337 off ae | a | edt Meal NP pe a Fog ie 
a | OSS | set | os | meta | | SAT Se, | hy | Sel St) Soman temas | Sm, | 18/8 88 
a Drerees ore . ol ” 4 
sci, | || 9 | Sh, | Atria 3% 1935-83 | 91 | | 317 0} go” | 326 | 6148) 3840) Union Dis. £1’... sé | ...' (363 
6614 6614 6 66 2 _ od % eeeccecceces | 6614 ws 4 10 > 91/9 54 - uv b 9 West. £4, Zl pd. soe 65/- eve 5 10 y 
7914 | 793, || 90 78 Do. 310% ............ | 79% | .. |4 8 4 Insu 
we | 105 || 115% | 105 |! Do. 4ip% 1958-68 |) 105 1. [4 2 34 26] 18 40 4 6) Alliance £1, fully pd. || 19 . | 4140 
145g | 1015 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. 8 shee —_ 4/6a)) Atlas £5, £114 0 ll +144|3 8 ¥ 
9514 | 95lg || 106%, | 95 || Austr. 5% 1945-75... || 95 a ae ont at 20 5 Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. 7 |-4/5140 
98 | 9885 || 1031. | 98 |] Canada 4% 1940-60 | 98 | ... | 4 211f) SB | SBI9 | 2h | 1/6 a) Gen. Acc L1,5/-pd. | 72/6 | ... | 4 16 6 
| 1121p | 103 Nigeria 5% | 103 . 141240 | ie | We | 2 25 Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd. || 21 —12/} 4153 
— 117 67 
| 92 || 103 92 N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 92 : 691 16} ,$%8 3/2 3/1 || N.Brit.&Mer.£1ll4f.p. || 8 MAR y FT 
soz || 110" | 202” | S'¢fata 5% toas—7s | 102” apm 12 3 15% | 10% | bal o- Phanis 1, hp... | its sar 
i} 1945- | ° - » fy. ose | 2 evs 40 
Scspecntion Gaecke | 357, | 1834 || ¢98lgc} Nil a@| Prudential i ne we es 
ve | 1013q || LLLlg | 104 Bir’ham 5% 1940-56 | W0llg | . 414 8 | %4/7!2) 46- || $50 ¢ T50 cl) Do. £1, with 4s. || 50/- an 4 oo 
ot | 102. | ae 103 Bristol 5% 1948-58 } a ; ‘ “4 6 ese Sct, ws i, fore _ | $4 3 4 9 0 
ose i - ey samnekeapese | ° 0' ’ eee = 
sia | | ah] Se | Eappetbeiaese| ele 3g 3) a | BS) Ga 98 8 SUaMacaid, | ae’ | 8) ou | 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 93 . 1319 0} un In. £1 with5/- pd. -- [4805 
4 4 2% i 4! | Bly 5lg || t10 6) ¢10 Sun. Lf Ass. {1 fy.pd|| 6 3 6% 
i | | f 
_ est | est | I | 230 195 8 3lga Sadeheue = 195 ~—16|15 18 0 
Foreign Governments | Market Prices 472 | 35 31g ¢| 312 cl) Anglo-Celtic |} 37g | ... 19 68 
9612 | 78 85 7334 || Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. | 75 | « | o | 11/3 7/6 10 ¢| 10 $c} Brit. Assets Trust 5/- || 8/9 | —1/3| 5 14 3 
192° | 23 | 40 | Siz || Austria 19305% ... | 6le| -.. | 15/12) 173 | 10 ¢ 3 || Charterhouse Inv. 41 | 8/112)... | 7 8 4 
4 38 6512 | 35 Do. 412% 1934-59 | 35 —3 1217 3f ae = . 4 a Corp. Stk. || 163 - 1628 
| 80 50 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 54 +112\/7 8 2f 7 a7 ated liza For. Amer, &c., Def. || 40 we 8.8 
36,1 3d | 3h, | 19,, | Bulgarian Tages | 20 \— 5 [25,0 Omi 20? | 957 | 222) 1075] IndandGen Ord || 180° | “io | 915 3 
isse | 14 16i2 | 9 || Chile 6% (1929) ... | 13 | [15 10 Ovi) 225. | 190 5 8 | Invest. Trust Def... | » 16100, 
2) 37 3812 | 16 China 5% (1912) ... Sele abe 15/6 | ili- 2iga| 6196 View Inv. 10/- || 11/3 | ... |8 00 | 
uae 40 5512 | 24 Do. 5% (1913) ... 2812} ... | ; 23712 | 198 8125} 31ga)) Mercantile Inv. ...... 198 —2 16134 
oo | 35 lacs | She | Semmoegree 8% | 30-3 7g33 Same as, | F785 S| Metropoitan'Trasts. || 180. |< [603 | 
— | 842 || 861g | 5912 Egypt Unified 4% ... Gll2| . 610 1] 4- 3/3 4 4 Scottish Inv. 5/—...... 3/ ; 5 69 
4 = 1212 | 912 || French 4% (British) Qlg} ... |6 1 Oeil oo" =, 31g@) 6 6) Scottish 9 14212 | ... | 613 0 
6 3 s 4 Ger. Dawes 5 6 +1 ? | +4 sca 3 7 06|| Trustees Corp. 17212 . |550 
; 341p | 25 0° | a3 Greek 6% Suab. ban 17ip|*  |13 16 30 _ ’ ° ee ae ae” 
; 58i2 | 20 25'2 | 35 || Hungary 749% “aah 15 | ... (30 Financia! Trusts, &c. 
> A = 2 33 Japan. 1p 1930 40%» | ‘13:11 8f| 27/12) 16/712), 13lg¢) Bis cl Brit. S Afr.15/- fy. 17/- |-1/6|7 7 0 
: = = +4 2912 6% C ) red. 1959 361» | 16 5 Of| a. 7/- 2 2 b| C.of Lond. R. Pry £1 8/9 nai 9 30 
: a a 4 Peru 712% 1922....... 40 . (10 0 Og {hie 10.9 $6145) +1234) Daily Mail & Gen. £1 || 11/1019) + 7lod)13 15 Ot 
me] | Ho] | Retecizg | | = ing of axe | att | 34g Beene | ete) [eS 
a2. | 2 3" sol oum. 4% -1 22 | 6 | ses 31 0 Oy) 25 b orestal 1 16/1019} ... |8 6 2 
: 2 || U.K. & Are. C.3% | 70lo' ... |4 5 1 f- | 17/- of (a) c3lg (z)|| Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 || 19/4l2|—1/7lp| 4 8 0 
Y ' Price, | me | 3 a Java Invest. £1. ...... 5/- | ... | 613 3 
i — 1939 San eons | ae hae sors" 8 | Ni | Nil ru Corp. Pref....... ed Nil 
E an. 1 to Dividends . >| Yieid 0/3 6/6 3lg¢| 31g c¢|| Primitiva Hold. £1 T/- .. 110 0 0 
; inclusive Name ot Security | 9% 533 “4, | 2/42] 22/6 || 12tgc} 10 ¢ Sudan Plant. £ || 28/112] -1/3/7 2 3 
* = ° 
5 “High-) Low | Tay) | mine {OR |”? 
e ex | en | %  % | ‘um | § ye | ef elf gi aah: Brevay 57/6 | +1/3|6 2 0 
} Public Boards T= a] i336 | d26 1420 | $3. al Bass Racchtt ae ee oe 
=: 2 | le || C Elec. 5% 1950-70 || 103 £12 ti | 6s | 463 11°73 al da 3] Charringrona&Go ti || so |4isle ec 
4 115 | 103 ie | 2a | 419% “A" 1985-2023 | 103 | ... | 4 6 8 a9 | 706 || Teal 15 4) Disllere Order. |] cz] tM 2 aS 
2 “ar rf; e al Be prs 
: Mt, | 102, | 20 | 2 | Saw oes-zozs.. || loz | 2 1417 3] ‘Site | calaul 26 $Me o} saan nd £1 ai | Ws |r] 8 
esp | 4° || i | ie | Me, W BoB 3% | me | 21S FLT HS | BS $126) 2!za)| Meux’s 1 s.. || 21/- | +1/-| 7 16 0 
114 | 106 2ip | 2p || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 || 106 | -. |4 60! op | sxe || ta S194 Si Gir | +3916 8 8 
Railways Mart : 346 a 31g ai} Simonds (H.&G.) £1 || 52/6 | —1/3| 6 13 3 
38 | ale |] 4 Lo el] G.W. Ord. ..eeseceeves 29 |+ 2/114 6) 68/3 a1 6 {<a Bh ar | rel a : 
5% Pref. Ord. aa Nil 
55 5 il Do. 5% Pref. . | tron, Coal and Stee! 
15 Tg 134¢) Nil Do. 53 Pre, 1955 91g ; = 20/- 15/- 4 5 | Allied Ironfound. fi 16/3 . (ll 1 0 
38 19 4 il eee L | 47/3 36/9 4 81g 6|| Babcock W £ CaS an 6 5 0 
Do. 4% ist Pf. ... 291p} ... Nil 6/6 40/ 2/6 
; 17 Dlg llgcl Nil cj L.MS. Ord. ....... Illy |—"j Nil 4/- 10 10 ci Baldwins 4/- ......... 5/3 ee 33°92 
4614 | 20 4 il cl} 4% PE 1923 0.0.2. 36 Na | See] coe 9 312 a\| Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 ||40/7loxd|+7ind| 6 3 ° 
: 6312 | 37lg 2 24 49 PE ees 5 +5175 34/2} 23/412!) 15 @| T1212) Brown J.) Ord. 10 | 26/— | +1/-| 6 14 Ot 
3 on 112 ¢} Nil cli Southern Def.......... 10 oe Nil ea j~ | tlie tS 6 Co, Ord. £1 || 26/3 . | 419 oO 
2) 4 1 al| Do. 5% Pf. Ord. . 44 |e eg | 2282] 95] § 2 4 | Gammell Laird 5/-... | “6/6xal -<: | 7 14 9 
& wo | 77 2igal 2p bl) Do. 5% PE... 80 6 5 Of} tores| Se") tb 1 Fy 1 Come teen On j= |. |8 00 
. : a Dom. & Foreign Rys. oe —_ 5/9 10 712 ci) Consett Iron Ord. 6/ 6/9 palit @@ 
HH $2 Nil || Antofagasta Ord. ... 8lp/— 1p Nil HF a = = Dorn Lam One k 76/3 | —2/6|5 4 9 
Be | 2, | Nd | Ni [BA aPec Ord “| 4° | Na | ag | Sea || is q is cl Do PreOrder || aoe | 419) § % 0 
= ; Nil || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. 9 |-%!] Na | 76/- ; Do. Pref. Ord.£1 4o/- | .. 19 0 9 
ae : Nil Nil || B.A. West. Ord. ... 7 Nil 25 62/6 fs T1lle 6|| Firth Brown £1 ...... 65/- a eT A 
Te Nil Cc. amelie, ok Nil alee 20/- 2lga| +312 || GuestKeen &c.Ord.£1 || 20/- | —1/3| 6 0 o% 
out) a2 || Ni | Nil Gan. Pac. Com. $25] 7 |~..? | Nit | 289 | Solo |} “ps] nfal Horden Golteries ‘gi || 33/6 | THF 19 8 8 
Rica Ord. ...... 1 Horden eee 
35/-| 30-1 11g cl! Nitrate Rlys. £10 3/6 : 713 13 | 34/42] 29/3, |} 10 5 Lambert Bros, Ord, 1 31/3 . 1912 0 
2 +4 t2 San Paulo | co 2515 7 16 lot taht , = 10 122 cl) Pease & Partners 10 || 10/- +34 |12 19 ¢ 
O- Banks + “ Y ‘owell eee 16/- ao 
gh ee 712 a|| Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 50/- 20 0/] ses a | f T7126) She 4o/- | ... |6 5 of 
330 | 209 |] «6 al 6 bl oe ee aemland £1 || 25/- 6 8 Oe] 37/6 | 2aou) 137% 19 Ol Sei 1 || 30/- | ©. [8 6 8 
75/6 i 4 $ 4) Bk of England ...... 4 3 1] 16/7 Org) 13 1 «4 $ Ord. 1|| 3o/- | 3. [613 0 
i 43/9 34'- 31, 3 Barclay B. £1 enasecese 60/- 413 4) 53/9 10/~ Z 4 Steel & Iron 1} 13/9 one 5 16 0 
716 4128) 3tpal| Bk of Are 39 0] adja] 363 Tie 6) Staveley Gaal, eee. Zi || Sei | 4316/5 0 Ot 
LATI2 as 8 8 5 seeees 51 + 7 5 5 | 46/7. EH 72 etc. 1 40/- +2/6 5 0 
aT | 43 Bk. of Mont. $100 -. || £39 |—zill 4 9 Ge Hi aie ¢ & 1} 38/9 |+1/3/6 8 9 
x 6 6 cll Bk. of N.S.W. £20 ist, | 3 Laas ¢ 36/3 | 26/3 8 Ke | Swan, Hunter £1 ... || 31/3 | +1/3|8 0 9° 
: ta} Incerm dividend. (6) Final dividend, _(¢) Last two ; (4) Paid eS #| ‘Thomas (Rich.) 6/8... || 93/3 | 43a | — Nil 
. (mB an Renae St) Ce nee 12 be DY PO. (2 Giewins tr extea Cf) Plas yieke. (e) ¥ worked on 4 beale 
4 () Yield worked on a 14% basis. () on pap Yea shows. Go) Yield worked m % of face value, MES Sate on 212% basis 
(s) 1% paid tree of Tax. Lei (y) Yield based on 47% of coupon. 
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yment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
ocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the fina! 
The return on ordinary stocks and shares is 
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5/419 
9712 
J 6 
Ale 
4/3 
4.9 
7/- 


4/419 
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October 7,91939 


Prices, 
Year 1939 
Jan. 1 to 
inclusive 
igh- | Low- 
st |s(est 


Last two 
Dividends 


(a) (6) (©) 
% 
5/412) 29) Se 
$4412 Nil c 
te 5125 
4ie 4a 
4/3 7 
/4\9 (3 1219 6 
7/- 2 
Nil 


4/41 : 
5/9 , Nil 
8/419 5 


6/- 
tate 
6 

3 
A 
10 ¢ 
5 a 


Name of Security 


= 


U. States Steel $100.. 
Un, oes 


¢ Tanne S So. 


ed 
5 aj British Insulat 


Callenders £1 


719 aj} Crompton A5/- 
0 cl] English Electric £1... 
cl] General Benes Rete 


(W. T.) 5/-. 
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or 
0 


5 
T17lq b| $712 
re “ae 


ofho oye NNW 
~ 


(a) @) © | 
% 





75/-xd) — 1/3) 
32/6 —5/-| 
| 14/— | +2/6) 
32/— |+1/4)2) 
28/3 | +2/- 








| 
ee 
i 
Ow 
= 


5 
Tilo b 


Henleys 
Johnson & Phillips £ 
Tig cl| Siemens £1 


Scottish £1... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 


23/112 24 ali GasL. &C, £1 
31 6 bj| Imp. Cont. Stk. 
23/112 212 a\| Newc.-on-T 
0554 21, a/| S. M 

0/712 / 15 
8/9 5 bl ¢2l a ; 
30 


Motors and Cycle 
c|| Albion MotorsOrd. £1 
Ord. £1 


18/11 
28/6 
29/3 
23/9 
36/- 
35/- 
2/2lo 
3/9 


/ 
31/1lo| 24 
3/7 ’ 


98/9 
30/- 
66/1019 
88/115 
9/1019 
423, 
92.6 


Z 
Con Zyoumws Zaned 
SA 9 FFEn oo 


DB, lig 
3/1019) 38/6 


8/1012 
19/6 


if 


ni 


@SyNCOnN 


fH 


if 


DH NVWAADWIVUUUGA WeQqa Aw-) 


ViNw WwW NACCOCO USSU) NAN AAMAADAADIAA IMAG 


oon © SooooNCoVarN NOSSO PHOWOKOWUHSWOOCCOVWCSO coovou 


see meey — 
EVvoMKES Cor COomeKous 


oe 
oumoce®NuU 


Zz 


_— 
QAoonwn ouwve 


For. Govt. Bond 


Limited 

Sid. & Sthn. ... 
Scot. & Ni 

New British .... 
Bank-l 


ee 


e 
t 


— —_— . 
ANU: 


ee - 
WONKWOASCSCOS 


—e 
o Z 
eioz 


0 
1 
9 
0 
5 
0 
3 
5 
0 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
1 
5 
Od 
0 
2 
Og 
0 
0 
ot 
6 
9 
9 
Ow 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 


| Issue 
| Price 


9812 
| 9712 


as su) 





wae | ne D wi 

Woolworth Ord. 5)-- 

Mines 

i Goldfields 4/- | 
| 


ges Su 


Burma Corp. Rs. 9... 

Cons.Glds.ofS.Af.£1 

Crown Mines 10/-... 

De Beers (Def.) £219 
. Cons. £1 ... 

} 

| 


ASZYSASS 
oe 
a Sen BSS 5 


&v 
ao 
2 


° 


NEW ISSUE PRICES 


‘Change, 

| since | 
|Sep.27 | 
\N: Zeal. 312% | 99 
IN. Met. Powr. 

|| 319% 2nd Db. 

| Silentbloc 2s. 

| Simms 5% Df.} 100 
‘Sudan 314%... 
Wessex 

354% Deb.... | 96 


Issue! 
price | 


Oct. 4. 


1939 Issue 


901, — 


+ ly 


28/9 | ... 
56/1012| +.4/419 






BAIAH UVSSCUUINVUOCULUD ASS US 
Z 


~ 


_~ 


ADM ANCAIH—OA USRauua 


~ 





Oct 4, 
1939 


98 


81-86 
4/6-5/6 
75-95 

9312 
91-95 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


lied managers 
Grable eed not include certain closed 


Change Oct. 4. 
Name and Group | os | Sept? . Name and Group | 1939 


Munkipal&@Gen)..~ |~«:;” 
Munici . 


Keystone 
Gold 2nd Ser.... 
Gold 3rd Ser.... 

eystone 
Keystone Flex... 
KeystoneGid. Cts 
British Genera! 


6/3-7/3+ 
14/6-15/9 
15/6-16/6 
15/9-16/9 
7/101q—8/1012$ 


13/6-14/9xd* 
14/—15/3* 
14/—15/3* see 
10/9-11/9* | — 
11/6-12/6* | — 
18/—19/-xd* 
4/6-5/3xd* 


13/9-15/3 
12/—13/- 

9/1012-10/1012 
/1019-16/1012xd 
12/—13/6xd 
15/—15/6 
11/—12/6 
13/—14/- 
13/3-14/9xd 
14/412 bid 
12/6 bid 


8/9-10/- 


14/3-16/3 
14/112-15/112 
12/—13/6 
7/9-8/ 
6/3-6/1012 
9/—10/- 


(6) Final dividend. 
G) Sele on 30% Baste. 
(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 





10/1019—12/4!2 
10/11g-11/412 


12/6-13/6xdt 
(ec) Last two yearly dividends. 
t Free of 


and Unit Trusts Association 
trusts) 


| Change 
| since 
Sep. 27 


12/6 bid — 4lod 
11/—12/6 | — lled 
10/4loxd bid ée 
8/1012 bid 

— Iled 
— Ilod 


10/3-11/9 


10/719xd bid 
id.—1/- 
13/9 bid 
4/- bid 


20/—22/- 


{3 
12/9-14/3 


13/9 bid 
6/—6/9 


12/6 bid $ 


10/— bid ¢ 
10/9-12/3t 


Tllg-B/llg_| — Lied 


Income Tax. 


(wo) Yield on 30% basta. 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TTRAFFICS_ 





| Gross Receipts week ended | Assraate Grons Receipts 














CANADIAN 
(For heading, see mee Traffics, in first column) 
Oe aaa so ke eo eee ae T 
's 7,320,260 gasses 42,245, 
Caran Naat | 39 [See 39 zane + zs a 8 +1 
+ 9 days. 


SOUTH e CENTRAL AMERICAN 

































Sept. 29, 1939 x: te tata sad ieeareenieetiieath a 
(£’000) 00) 
Company Cciease t par we ee at Antofagasta ......... | 38 Sept. 24 £10,060 — 1,340|  500,220|— 75,24 
Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods | Total BA Gc Southern... | 12 23, $1'903;000 142,000 22'863,000|_ Losemy 
7 _ B.A. Western ...... | 12 23 $802,000, + 159,000, 8,288,000) + «733m 
eo Pe eens poe a " Argentine... 13 $1,797,650 + + 171, 750 anpee a ore 
ities thnscounaae 2-3 0-5 2-8  103-:1\ 16-9} 120-0 Central Uruguay ... 12 2{ e£15, S371. 728) 198-936 we oan 
 eerenceseeneeee 2:5 0-5 3-0 , 105°8| 17-6 | 123-4 Nitrate .......c00000 38 atl 3,281) — 1731) 87,282 — 22,913 
Great Northern— United of Havana... | 13 30) £24,368 9,603) 238,244'+ 10,864 
BOBS wenvnnveonenses- ee | tee) ee eet) Stl Ss eceipts sine pause. ¢F Fo @ Converted at official rate 
Gb gcerepeeeese | ‘ .e ret in Argentine res . ee ss ea an, 
1938 oevvevnveesvnoeee v3 $1-3 28:8 iter 4 1,542°1 tits 
a nats Ecicsiealialcademtibiecaietadiies _MonTELY TRANSPORT RETURNS — 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | ss | e e mete | 6 piece 
INDIAN ies - J pene ee Uh 
Se mpany s Ending ' ' | it 
‘ Gross 1939 | + or — | | +or- 
32 |_ S=ear — oC SNL: fae | edit 
Name z Renee | | | 
razilien ‘ — 316,246| 25,328,273) , 
Pi a 1999 | += | 1939 | a= ei” geese i gz 96t.12— 201,264 13:170,803) : arr 
are a <—————_ se SCOC«étinht Col. | 2 31 fGross | $1,310,216,+ 62,497) 2,578,332,+ 98,318 
1939 Rs. | Rs. | Rs. Power Net $333,572 + 8,218]  681,486+ 13, 
Bengal & N. Western | 23 |Sept. 10. _ $6,91,164 —1,50,254 1,50.40,738 —15,40,555 8 31 {Gross | $16,355,456 + 803,927|1 19,600,634) + 7,112,8 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... | 23 10 $25,23,000 +2,52,989) 452,88, 136) +47,16,611 National $638,202 — 22,045, 347,712 +5,464,405 
Raney aS, Miah: | 20 lAug. 20 {17°23,000 -"79:984 3,08;57°362 ase Cuan | Gro | Sueaene + STebas 96 kaaeee + Layee 
S$. Indian .........-.- | 23 \Sept. 10 $16,55,481 + 85,867 2,49,57,580+ 3,09,219 Peruvian 3. Sept. 30 aot ree 375 + S90 tezeaia 20355 
+ 10 days. Compa. _ Sana 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
‘Net Profit | Appropriation Corresponding 
After | Amount et: Period Last 
"Balance | 
Year fom Payment Available Dividend Carried to | Year 
Company Ending Last a a . "  Odiaxy Reserve, Balance 2 
Account “pi ers Prefce. | > _____ | Deprecia- Forward Net _ Divi 
Seneneer Paneeee, A nount | Rate | %0m, etc Profit  dend 
ey ee ee Se eee Eee Regge: ’ 
| Q) CH eee lk 4 
Seomesine te Distilleries | : f | ‘ ‘ . 
jstillers ............ une 30 Dr. 26, 634 338\Dr. 26,296 : aE Dr 26,296 \Dr. 4,838 Nil 
Financial Land, etc. as 
Borneo Company ............ | Mar. 31 32,381 37,646 roezt | aed 14,980 84,848| Nil 
Leach’s — Estates ... | Mar. 31 65 30,000; 6 79,369 
Whitehall Court ............ | June 30 2,685, joa | eee 1,387 8,042) 2) 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Hawthorn (R. & W. Qt Leslie | June 30 | 28; a 67,177, 124 | 80,000 77,377, 9 
Hurst, Nelson and Co. ...... July 15 ie | 10 25,050 52,762| 10 
United Steel | June 30 501 333) 559,700 8 | 1,079,017 1,630,467; 10 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation | 
Rover Company Se Aug. 5 | 48,446) 251,999 70,980, 174 | 176,042 220,339; 15 
ea 
PINON Jicnthinenipinenndaccon | June 30 | 395, 2,450 2,250) 
Textiles | 
Leethems S a) stihpiing | June 30 | 8,032, 33,504 16,875, 
rus 
Cables Investment Trust ... | June 30 68,474 219 100,000 
Other Companies | | . — 
Allen and Hanburys ......... | June 30) 35,0 67, 25,000 25 
Hutchinson and Co. (Pub.) | Dec. 31 20,43 10, an 
a & Birmingham Rbr. | June 30 31,445) 117,472 75,000 123 
Smith’s Stamping Works July 29 29,040, 30, 16,250) 
Tebbitt Brothers ............ June 30 |Dr. 2,4 3,229 
Total Profits,1939, in £000’s : \No.ofCos. | 
To September 20 ......... 1,786 74,2. 223. 1 18,782 
225,88 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 33) 


cent. preference shares for the half year 


N.D.C., £1,900 (£2,075) ; ordinary divi- 
dend maintained at 9 per cent.; carry 
forward, £8,032 (£8,169) 

Churchill Machine Tool.—Interim 
dividend 15 per cent. on account of 1939 
payable on £263,760 of hy pes For 


OIL OUTPUTS 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Output, September, 1939, 23,325 tons. 


to September 30, 1939. Issued preference 1938 an interim dividend o a pe Sant. output figures will be published 
capital totals ge non-cumulative ‘45 paid on £197,820 ot ocdianry savch Kern J Company, Ltd.—The total 
re 1 = ———e there- The Northmet Power Company.— oe of the company and its subsidiaries 
the oo cum No payment aealbenise. made on In accordance with the Northmet Power the month of August amounted to 
Act, 1939, the electricity of ee ae or about 29,507 tons. 
(Twilfit), Ltd.—Total The Hendon Electric Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.—Output of 


to J 30, 1939, 
pre yer wo tax, £5,713 (£9846); to 


Power Company on September 30, 1939 


Peruvian 1939 
51208 ae September, ’ 
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MEA’ 
Bee 
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mars eee WHOLESALE PRICES 


Bil” 9 
939 ts 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— . d s. d. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 ib. Antwerp 45 lie 43 Tl 
Rne. Gaz. w., mer Cwt. —....4..- 5 7 
e kilos. ...... 38 3 35 5 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— 

Straights, d/d London.......++-« 22 0 22 0 
Manitoba, ex store ..........00++- { - ned 
Barley. Gaz., av. cwtl. ... ll 3 109 
aon” ~— os od ii 6 6 6 10 

* Maize, La Plata, landed, 489 Ib. o 
eteeeee See eetetewereeeeetes 2 
Rice, No, 2 Burma, per cwt. ...... Ma 
Beef, per 8 ib.— 
English long sides............... 5 8 5 8 
o Ssane saoune 5 0 5 0 
utt 8 Ib. 
SR lett deesnceicdncsee $ . ; ‘ 
N.Z. frozen wethers —........ { 37 37 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— it it 
N.Z. frOZEN  ....0.. econ eceeeee 5 3 5 1 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ....... ° 6 0 6 0 
BACON (er cwt.)— a> & me 
Danish penmnkinmamenenamniae: = a Re 
Dutch _....... skeabiGubibaandidipiien 97 0 97 0 
RE  scccvevisbiatecnieentnbicsiienaes 101 O 101 O 
HAMS (per cwt.)— 
eran eeceseee 101 OF 101 O 
United States  ..........000--secces 94 0 94 0 





0 145 0 
0 680 | 
0 66 0 
0 88 O 
0 ee 
6 20 | 
0 @O | 
0 5 0 | 
0 50 0 | 
0 40 «| 
0 4 °0 «| 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & f. .......00.4.-+. 455 0 45 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good .. ons : + . 
82 0 85 0 | 
Kenya, medium ........ paectiocces 100 0 100 0 | 
EGGS (per 120)— | 
English (15 io. and over) ........ 22 0 220 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... 149 149 
ERUIT— 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 3 . a e 
» S. African (Val, Latrs.) bus{ 2 § 10 0 
. 3 15 0 15 0 
Lemons, Californian ...... bus. 1{ 3% 0 20 
Apples, Virginian... ..........+-. To Be 
Grapetruit, Brazilian (M.S.) {14 eS am 
ears (Californian) B. Hardy...{ 13 & 13 6 
LARD (per cwt.)— | 
Irish, finest bladders ........... ‘22 28 | 
CB, cnsciidbadistcescnd ar 426 426 | 
CEPPER (per ib.)— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ..... 0 334 0 334 | 
white ” vent pal® wake ae a 04 | 
Muntock (f.2.q.)(in Bond) 0 512 0 575 | 
a »  (Dutypaid) .. 0 6 O 6l, | 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward. Siltiand{ > 6 3 6 
Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 105 0 105 0 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
96°, prpt. shipm 
cif. U.K /Cont. smetdethinaatbe 
7 6 #£=‘Nom. | 
Cite en at SB 
Pieces, 2 cwt. bags ieee a. 232 8 | 
Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons..... 26 2 35 6 | 
* Afloat, war risk included. (a) Exclusive 
in price made by Cement Makers’ 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Ee Sah 
GRAINS Cents Cents 
wetness: ae Be 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. ...... sa 4914 
Rye ae Dec. oie 33% 33, 
Sale, Cent a an 

METALS (per Ib. 
lt Rs 12:00 12-00 
11-75 «11-75 
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TOBAOCO (per Ib. )— 


COTTON (per ib.) 


Pee ereeeeeserseeses 


eeeeeees 


Raw, Mid-American 





” F.G.F 
Yarns, 32’s Twist 
» 40’s Weft 
Cloth, 32 | 2 Prine ie is. 
in. 6 yds. 
16 X 16, 32’s aso 
»  36in. Shi 75 
19 x 19, 32's & 40's .. 
38 ditto, 38 yds 
18% x 16,10lb. ...... 
» 39 in. ditto, ame ya 


JUTE 


Stee eeeserereeeeee 


Fo eeeeeereserresees 


Pe eerereeeeeereseee 


Pee ereerceseesecsee 


: 
3 
£ 
> 


1939 ' 1939 
s. d. 8. d. 
0 8 0 8 
2 6 2 6 
09 0 9 
1 10 1 10 
07 07 
1 4 1 4 
0 4l2 O 4lo 
1 6 1 6 
0 5 0 5 
1 4 1 4 
d. d. 
6:77 6:45 
7:70 7°51 
131g 13lg 
135g 1312 
21 21 
s. d. s. d. 
22 6 22 6 
31 6 31 6 
12 6 12 6 
ll 6 Il 6 
£ s. £ s. 
8 0 8 0 
84 0 84 0 
98 0 998 0 
200 Nom 
Nom. Nom. 


30/0/0 29/10/0 


i spot— s. d. s. d. 
EA F babageid nenesidededinendonddee 23 0 230 
DA TE inanndnsiitiehevindabbonsernsess 22 0 220 
ED Wrhnthddeisiedndsdassvessaees 21 0 21 0 
SILK = oe Ib.)— (a) 
i beebadweeqenceneqedvessacescss 3 ° 3 : 
yl baba titidadniich-asccduthanicheocte 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ 12 8 sae 
WOOL lb.) d. d. 
washed ... 13 13 
Selected Kent wethers, greasy... 1112 lllo 
” Oly 9 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70's coves 2212 2212 
Saee scrd. average snow white.. 1714 1714 
~ scerd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s . 1312 1312 
Oa's IE contanssheaacbsbsecedves 2612 2612 
56’s super carded..............+- 2112 2112 
48’s average carded ............ 1814 18)4 
’s prepared..........ccecsecseee 17 17 
MINERALS 
COAL ipes ot ton)— s. a é 
Welsh, best Admiralty ....... ‘ a" 
Durham, best gas, t.o.b. ny 21 0 = 6 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ... one ae 
(RON AND STEEL ton)— 
Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... 9 0 9 0 
Middlesbrough ............ = ° - : 
Steel rails, heavy ...........0...++- 
i icenas - sinsaeiodiie 20 4!l2 20 4 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)>— 
Sendard GOD cedcctndecesccoses 46/0/0 46/0/0 
in— 229/10/0 229/17/6 
Standard cash eee eee eee teres es 339/5/0 
ee eee eer eer eeree 227/15/0 229/10/0 
onl ~ 16/12/6 16/12/6 
sine seseensanenscenenees e er wed 
"Spor ei icme ciel I cinietatal 15/12/6 15/0/0 


me genet ane to variation in accordance with an official advance or reduction 
of delivery and biect 


190/0/0 190/0/0 
195/0/0 195/0/0 


939 
“tne. 
° SPOT .....- oon 

Co N.Y. i 5-50 
Speiter, Bast St. Louis, spot 6°50 
MISCELLANEOUS (oer Ib. 
™ Gosoe, N.Y, 5-30 
i ‘No, Dwarves Sie 
Cotton Sy fin mid, spot. 9:18 


Antimony, Chinese ...........-... 75/0/0 77/0/0 

nein. vial ou \ Nom. ‘New: 

Quicksilver ............ per 76 lb. $108.00 $108.00 
GOLD, per fine ounce ............. 168 0 168 0 
—.... cesininis 111g 1 94 | 
= duty. ie Gee 


all contracts and quotations su 


5-11 


ro 
i) 


\ 
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Sept. 27, Oct. 4, 
1939 1939 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, ao (b) 






















4-ton loads and upwards perton41 0 41 o 
-HEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per lb., less 5% ... _ — 
ie PR vibitcttidscsceeiccctcese 0 2 0 2b 
wy Oxallic, net ......seceecee-ee- 22° 8 ae 
less 5% Nom. Nom 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proot gal. 1 1 atten 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { 0/0 21/0/0 
~ Sulphate ............... 7/6/6 ue 
s. 8. ° 
Borax, gran. ..........0 per cwt. : 6 : : 
Nitrate of soda ........ perton 8/5/0 —_8/5/0 
nes ae 
” Sulphate ...... per ton 10/15/0 10/15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton eo ha 
/ (5/ 
Crystals ..........00.00000 perton4 s)i9/0 5/10/0 
Sulphate of copper... per ton 23/15/0 23/15/0 
orne (per ton)— 
D. Straits, c.i.f.  . scores... 13/0/0 Nom. 
HIDES (per Ib.)— oe a 
Wet salted Austra- a Ibs. O 4354 O 434 
lian, Queensland oe 0 412 0 4 
Wet salted, Austra- 50/00 Ibe - O 5lg O 5g 
lian, N.S.W....... 40/50 Ibs. : ; : ; 
West Indian .................0.0000s { 0 34 0 3g 
Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ............... 0 44 O 434 
Dry Capes _........... 18/20 Ibs. O 7 07 
Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 Ibs. 0 614 0 64 
a /30 Ibs. 0 6lg 0 6lg 
0 5lp 0 5ly 
Best heavy ox and heifer 0 6s 0 6b 
0 Sg O 55 
ND I  Sidsccercndmntncntprees 0 555 r4 554 
RN cae 0 5% 0 5% 
4 4 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine....... 3 : ; : 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib..........-+0++: a5 3% 
Bark-Tanned Sole...........-....+- aoe 
Shoulders from D.S. Hides...... ess 
» Eng. or WS do....... _— 25 
Bellies from DS do. ..........+. oo OMe 
» Eng. or WS do. ......... ; 7 : ° 
Dressing Hides ..............-..++++ ; . ; ; 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. perdoz.{ 4 9 $ 0 
ROSIN (per ton)— 
SN ian vcse ce ccicnns ceccvtncte sans 19/00 19,0/0 
aye Ib.)— o ee 4. 
t. rib smoked sheet ......... 0 9%, O Yly 
Plas EN aneczesncngscoesesess 011 0 il 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
TPE Deane <ciececeicsesccccsies0e. 13 . 2-6 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London Town ...........scseceseeeees 15 6 15 6 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8 ...... per std. = 25/17/6 
BAHT cccccccee = (2/6 25/2/6 
ae. MEIR B accccceccsse ae mae 24/2/6 
Canadian Spruce, Deals ed 28/10/0 28/10/0 
Pitchpine ..............- ee aa 
io Deals std 33/0/0  33/0/0 if 
Rio Deals ...........-+++02+ — 50/0/0 50/0/0 at 
Teak eccccccccecccccoococese occ ese % 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. ; ig; 
English Oak Planks ...... ms YF 
English Ash Planks ...... a Be 
VEGETABLE OILS ton net)— 
per naked — siieeiolnmeniiowt (12/6 29/12/6 
Rape, refined............:-:2seceeeeeees 32/5/0 32/5/0 
Gomme, erase pabsrsiapedee cous iene eave ce 
Coconut, Crude ..........0ceceeeeeeeees Z 
ieee panhiconeepinte 13/15/0 13/15/0 3 
Cakes, Linseed, Eng............- 8/10/0 8/10/0 ; 
Sit Seeds, ae 12/5/0 12/5/0 : 
LLB PRBRB cccccccccccccsccccssccccccceee 1239 1a/5/¢ 
Callout ........cccccsececscssceeecees s. s. d. 
Turpentine .............-++ (per cwt.)50 0 50 0 


to war clause. 


39 27, “1339 4, 
ts 





MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. paar 
Am. Mid. Oct........ 9-19 9-10 
Lard, Chicago, Oct. ......... 7:10 6-37)e 
; -cont. crude 
x t oe welds 7. ~e 
. N.Y.,smkd. sheet 4 
“r yea Dec. 1934 1834 
Sugar, N.Y., "ent., 
96 dez., SHO: . rcvcasecanevees 3°65 3°65 
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ae 
THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


BED CAPITAL. ......... 0c. ceceesecceeserseeneeeeetenneeseeeenes YEN 100,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL. ..............0:.ceeeeessseeeeeestereeeenssesses onsen YEN 62,500 
RESERVE FUND. ...............ccccceeeeseeeeeneneeeeenees YEN 65,822,063 (Dec. |! 


GENERAL BANKING ym A FOREIGN nee BUSINESS 
DEPOSIT RATES ON APPLICA 


: Head Office : TOKYO 
Branches : TOKYO (15), OSAKA (5), KOBE (3), KYOTO, NAGOYA (2) 
OTARU, SHANGHAI, DAIREN, NEW YORK, LONDON 
London Office: 3 BIRCHIN _— E.C.3 
T en gy ey 5531-5532. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘<land, _ STOCK, LONDON. 
Foreign: “ IWASAKIBAK, L ONDON.” 





(Incorporated in the Colony of The liability of members is limited to 
the extent and in manner y Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony. 


Reserve Funds = Currency. . . =~. $10,000,009 


Head Office. HONGKONG 

Board of Directors : tion. Mr. A. L. SHIELDS, Chairman. W. H. LOCK, Dep.-Chairman. 

J. K. BOUSFIELD, A. H. COMPTON, — > - .. poorest, D. F. LANDALE, 

G. MISKIN, K. S. MORRISON Hon. Mr ce V. ——— 
Chief Manager : SIR VANDELEUR ML GRA 

Bomba Chefoo, Colombo, 


Branches : Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, 
ee ee "Foochow, Haiphong, Habu 


.. $20,009,002 


tots Martin ti whey Sa 
altar New § iew York, York, Paping oea ts a a San Francisco, 
—_ ae om Thentein, Tokyo, Tsingtao, 
3 , Ww. ee. C. A. Campbell, 
Sir George Macdonogh, G.B.E., cn K.C. 


Sub-Manager: AM Knight, 


M. Dalgety. Accouniani : 
9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, £E.C.3 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET. MANCHESTER 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - -  €13,400,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - «  €714,100,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - ~- - €116,900,000 





THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan) 
Established 1899, by Pe eee Charter of the Japanes Governmen wth 
authority to issu notes in Formos. 


Head Office: TAIPEH, FORMOSA. Central Office in Japan: TOKYO 


Branches 
Amoy Hanko v Makong Sintiku f 
Batavia Heito a Syoka Takao 
Bombay anto Tansui 
Canton New York Sostabels Toea 
Dairen Karenk » Osaka Swatow Vokohama 
Foochow Kirun Semarang Taityu 
Giran Kobe Shanghai 





London Office : 40 & 41 Old Broad Street, £.C.2.  (M. DOL, Manager) 
Telegrams: Foreign—** Taiwangink, London.” Telephone: London Wall 5331-3 (3 tines). 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LTD. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a second Interim Dividend 
(No. 84) of 22) per cent., less Income Tax at 7s. in the £, has this 
day been DECLARED on the issued shares of the Corporation, in 
respect of the year ended 30th September, 1939, and will be payable 


on and after the 26th October, 1939, to all Shareholders on the Registers 
on the 3rd October, 1939. 


THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from the 4th October, 1939, 


to 11th October, 1939, both dates inclusive, for the prepara 
Dividend Lists. - 


By Order of the Board, 
. E. ASHBY, Manager Secretary 
Registered Office :— ant : 


10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 3rd October, 1939. 


in Great Britain by Eyez anv Srorriswoopg Liurren, His Majesty’ 
uverie St, Flect St, E.C-A.-Saturday, Ock, 7, theo, 


Printed 
Tux Economist Newspaper, Lrp., at 8 Bouverie 


October 7, 1939 





For many years we have been supplying special 
binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist. 


These Binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 
trivances and each issue can be bound up in an 
instant in such a way that it can be read as easily 
as a well-bound book. 


In response to numerous requests we are now also 


supplying a Reading Case, made on similar lines, to 
hold two issues. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 


6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.). 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 











INLAND OVERSEAS 

£s. d. £s. d. 
12 Months - - 218 0 310 
6Months - - 19 0 110 6 














Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may always 
be obtained in 

THE wo 20 Bishopsgate, and all principal newsagents. 

PARIS : Hachette, 111 Rue Réaumur. 

. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 


ees & Sons, 13 Rue ae 
i Library, 224 Rue de 
BRUSSELS: 


oe ae & Son, 71-75 Boul. “Adolghe Max. 
AMSTERDAM : V. Gelderen and Zoon, Dam 35. 
GENEVA : Agence, Naville, 5 & 7 Rue a 
BUDAPEST : oe | 


CAIRO : Mr. c 7 a Chara aghra 
ALEXANDRIA : Mr. S. Grivas, 11 — 


NEW YORK : The International News , it ek Se 
American News Can 13 Vance St. and Branches. 









8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C4 
Telephone: Central 863! 


East Harding 
Senet Chose tind Mate os ee PT post Office 





isin He 





